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"Ties unhappy noise 
WY you just heard was Hiromu 
: Ve Izawa, spokesman for Japan’s 

“warlords, as quoted in a re- 


cent issue of the Tokyo magazine, Public Opinion. 


Hiromu is alarmed by “democratic tendencies” 


in Japan, and puts much of the blame’ on “un- 
Japanese thoughts” imported through Ameri- 


can motion pictures! 


It’s a noise that pleases us mightily — for no 


And in the story of this great American’s . 


fantastic career as steamboat pilot, frontiers- 
man, prospector, author, globegirdler and humor- 
ist, you’ll find royal entertainment, and a vital 


contribution to the art of motion pictures. 


And you'll find, in addition, that same quality 
which disturbs Mr. Izawa, and which led the 


New York Times to refer to this company’s 


“enviable record for combining good citizenship 


with good picture-making”’. 



















motion picture company has tried so hard as 


WARNER 
BROS. 


JACK L. WARNER, Executive Producer 


Warner Bros. to make pictures that will, as 
they cheer and entertain millions, help to fur- 


ther those freedoms which are the everlasting 


essence of Americanism, Pk £7 oe 

es ows et 

We at Warner Bros. enjoy imagining how a: ae ab 
Shao tas 


Hiromu would react to our newest picture.... _ <a —n Jd hm 
THE ADVENTURES OF MARK TWAIN* 


For here is all the grandeur and gusto, the 
whispered romance and loud laughter, the rich, 


raw flavor of a free nation —uproariously re- 


IT ADVENTURES * 


MARK TWAIN, N 


STARR IRS 


FREDRIC MARCH 
ALEXIS SMITH 


orn 
Reta 


flected in the adventures and escapades of this 
amazing man — who taught the world to laugh 


American-style! 


*Warner Bros. have already sent prints of 
this picture gratis to our troops overseas. 





with 


DONALD CRISP. ALAN HALE 
C. AUBREY SMITH * JOHN CARRADINE ° BILL HENRY * ROBERT BARRAT * WALTER HAMPDEN * JOYCE REYNOLDS 


Screen Play by Alan LeMay « Adaptation by Alan LeMay ond Harold M. Sherman « Additional Diclogue by Harry Chandlee « All biographical moterial bosed on works owned or 
controlled by the Mark Twain Company, and the play “Mark Twain” by Harold M. Sherman Music by Max Steiner « A Warner Bros.-First National Picture 


oe ee a en Directed by IRVING RAPPER « Produced by JESSE L. LASKY 
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OM serene Dumbarton Oaks in a fashionable suburb 
of Washington, it is more than 3,000 miles to the smoke 
and grime of the nearest battlefield. Yet what is happening in 


‘this stately colonial mansion is perhaps more important 


for the future of mankind than the outcome of battles now 
caging in Europe and on the Pacific. 

For it cannot be repeated too often that to win the war 
is not enough. We must also win the peace. Although on 
the war fronts we are rapidly approaching the decisive 
phase, in the equally difficult struggle for an abiding peace 
we have barely established a first bridgehead. 

This bridgehead is the Dumbarton Oaks world security 
conference. It met on August 21 at the invitation of our 
State Department, and consisted then of delegations from 
the United States, Britain, and Russia. The chairman of 
these delegations were, respectively, U S., Under-Secre- 
tary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.; Britain, permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Sir Alexander 
Cadogan; Russia, Soviet Ambassador to the United States, 
Andrei Andreievich Gromyko. 


Planning for Peace During War 


Because ot Soviet-Japanese neutrality, the Chinese dele- 
gation, headed by Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, Chinese Am- 
bassador to England, was not seated until the Russians de- 
parted. The conference here follows the procedure estab- 
lished last year when separate parleys were held with the 
Russians in Teheran and with the Chinese in Cairo. 

After the last war, there was no peace conference until 
months after the armistice. More important, all the aspects 
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Big Three Draw Plans for New League of Nations at Dumbarton Oaks 
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of peace were lumped together. This time we are profiting 
trom former blunders. For one thing, this first peace con- 
ference at Dumbarton Oaks is taking place while the war 
is still in progress. 

Secondly the conferees are not discussing what is to be 
done with Germany or Japan, nor considering postwar 
economic problems, and certainly not taking up that hot 
potato of international issues, future boundaries. These 
problems will be dealt with in later conferences. 


The Big Three in General Accord 


Putting first things first, the Dumbarton Oaks meeting 
was summoned for the one purpose of drafting an agree“ 
ment on the creation of a world organization to preserve 
the peace. It is the initial formal step in carrying out the 
Moscow declaration of October 30, 1943 in which the 
United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and China 
pledged themselves to erect a general international organi- 
zation. ; 

The tone of the Dumbarton Oaks conference was set 
by Secretary of State Cordell Hull in his address at the 
cpening session. “The very character of this war moves us 
to search for an enduring peace —a peace founded upon 
justice and fair dealing for individuals and for nations. . . . 
The supreme objective of international cooperation must be 
a joint task and a joint responsibility of all peace-loving na- 
tions, large and srpall.” 

The spokesmen for the other two delegations echoed 
these sentiments with varying emphasis. Soviet Ambassador 
Gromyko stressed that only by effective use of “all the re- 
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sources” of the members of the world security organization, 
but “first of all the resourags of such great nations as the 
Soviet Union and the United States and Great Britain’ 
could freedom and independence be preserved. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, of the British delegation, steered 
a middle course between Mr. Hull’s advocacy of justice and 
the rights of small nations, and Ambassador Gromyko’s em- 
phasis on the special position of the great powers. “It is 
obvious,” he said, “that unless the Great Powers are united 
in aim, and ready to assume and fulfill loyally their obli- 
gations, no machine for maintaining peace, however per- 
fectly constructed, will in practice work.” 

There were other though minor differences in the speeches 
of these three. (For example, no reference by the Russian 
speaker to China.) But on the larger issues, all three agreed. 
Each expressed confidence that the collaboration built up in 
wartime would be retained for peace. This, in itself, is 
highly important. 

The reason these speeches were so carefully weighed 
and analyzed bv the public is because they were delivered 
at the only session open to the press. Thus they furnish the 
only official clues to happenings behind the scenes in the 
old colonial mansion 


Three Plans Submitted 


A communique issued by the Conference on August 22 
disclosed that the governments of the United States, Great 
Britain, and Soviet Russia each presented a plan for the 
creation of an international organization. No plan was made 
public, but the New York Times published, with the label 
“from an unimpeachable source,” a digest of the three 
plans, the highlights of which were: 

First, that all three powers proposed an international 
security organization consisting of (a) an Assembly of all 
the nations; (b) a Council, controlled by the United States, 
Britain, Russia, and China, which will have the authority 
to curb aggression; (c) an international court of justice; 
and (d) a general secretariat. (See Postwar World Series, 
Dec. 6; 1943.) 

The American plan, although opposing a four-power 


International News Phote 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull and Under Secretary 
Edward R. Stettinius face camera at Dumbarton Oaks 
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dictatorship. favors Hmiting the authority of the Assembly. 
Tke purpose of the Assembly, according to the American 
plan, is “to assist the Executive Council, upon its request, 
in enlisting all states toward giving effect to the actions of 
the Council.” Each of the United Nations is to have one 
vote in the Assembly. 

The upper chamber, the “Executive Council,” is to con- 
sist of four permanent members; the United States, Britain, 
Russia, China; and seven additional members from the 
United Nations. It is the responsibility of this Council, 
the American proposal stipulates, to effect peaceful settle- 
ments of international disputes. The four permanent mem- 
bers would have the authority, in proportion to their obli- 
gations, to provide most of the money, materials, and men 
to repel any aggression. 

Before military sanctions can be applied, there must 
be a vote for them by a majority of the eleven Coun- 
cil members, and four of these votes must be those of the 
permanent members. (See Postwar Series, Nov. 29, 1943.) 
In other words, unanimous approval must come from the 
Big Four plus at least two other powers on the Council. 

Each member nation is obligated to put at the disposal 
of the Executive Council a limited number of armed forces 
and facilities (the exact number to be agreed upon later) 
for purposes of repelling aggression. Under the American 
plan, these forces would be available for the use of the 
Council without the necessity of returning to Congress 
for approval any time the American delegate and a ma- 
jority of. the Council vote to apply military force. 

If the Senate approves this agreement, the Council would 
have authority to use a limited number of United States 
forces, without recourse to Congress. This raises a con- 
stitutional issue about division of executive and legislative 
powers, but one solution to the difficulty, it has been sug- 
gested, would be to make the American member as much 
the agent of Congress as of the President. 


The British and Russian Plans 


rhe British plan stresses that the new world security 
league should be “an organization of independent states, 
freely associated” and be “simple and flexible” in structure. 
Security is to be based on the trust and sincerity of the 
four great powers and not in specific commitments to pro- 
tect the territorial integrity of all the member states. “It 
should be for the World Council to decide,” the British pian 
states, “what method should be used for dealing with a 
dispute.” 

The Russian plan places its chief emphasis on the special 
place of the Great Powers in world organization. Like Brit- 
ish and American plans. the Russian vests authority to pre- 
vent oppression in 2 world Council dominated by the four 
major countries, each with a veto power. The Soviet pro- 
posal calls for the formation of an “international military 
air corps.” made up of volunteers from member states, to 
carry out the will of the Council. (See Postwar series, Jan- 
uary 24, 1944.) 

The delegates will report the findings of the conference 
to their respective governments. If ratified by the Big Four, 
the “blueprint” that emerges will then be submitted to all 
the United Nations for acceptance or revision. 
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The Fast-Changing Eastern Front 


The great Russian summer drive, begun on June 23, has 
shaken the whole eastern front, stretching over 2,000 miles 
from Finland to Romania. It has won back many important 
towns and natural resources. It destroyed 500,000 Germans 
and much equipment. Romania has quit the Axis, Finland 
and Bulgaria are trying desperately to make peace, and 
Hungary, only remaining satellite, is seriously threatened as 
SEPTEMBER 


18, 1944 


Copyright 1944 by Field Publications 


Soviet forces break through the Carpathian mountain passes 
into Transylvania, which Hungary seized from Romania. 

The western end of the lighter tan portion of this map 
shows the boundary line of Russian territory as it was up to 
June 23. The darker portion shows the area taken by Soviet 
forves since that date. The Eastern front as of September 1 
is where the dark tan and white parts of this map meet. 
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THE NO.1 NEWS SOURCE. 


BY CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


HE President’s press conference is an American form of 
journalism that is hardly known in other countries. As 
conducted by Mr. Roosevelt, it is one of the most colorful 
features of Washington for the newspapermen who are 
privileged to attend. 

“Teddy” Roosevelt started the press conterence. Tatt 
tepidly carried it on. Wilson abolished it. Harding tried 
the verbal technique that Franklin Roosevelt practices, 
but had to drop it when it got him into trouble on an im- 
portant international matter. Hoover conducted his rela- 
tions with the press austerely, with written questions only. 
Then F. D. Roosevelt reestablished the press conference in 
the democratic form in which it now flourishes. 

When the President first took office some of his advisors 
opposed the idea of press conferences. But he wanted to 
try it, and from the beginning it worked like a charm. 


“Is Everybody Here?” 


Twice a week the President exposes himself to the press, 
with no holds barred. There are always secret service men 
present to guard his person, but he has no protection against 
the barrage of questions. 

When the White House study door opens to the repre- 
sentatives of the newspaper world, they find the President 
sitting in an easy chair smoking (though no one else may 
smoke), with secretaries and bodyguards forming a semi- 
circle around him. “Is everybody here?” he asks. The door 
is then closed tight, and with that the tumult of the con- 
ference begins. 

There are no restrictive rules. This is the President of the 
United States in time of war, but anyone may ask him 
anything. Of course he is not compelled to answer. He may 
evade a question or ignore it, though for the most part his 
replies are straightforward and enlightening. 

The President is not above planting questions when he 
has a statement to make on a subject he wants to make 
sure will be brought up during the conference. At such 
times a friendly reporter, who has been tipped off in ad- 
vance, will ask, with an air of obvious innocence that 
fools nobody, the awaited question. Then everybody be- 
gins to take notes, while the President, with a preliminary 
“I am very glad you asked that question, Bill,” launches 
forth. 

The conferences are regularly held twice a week, at tour 
o'clock on Tuesday afternoons and eleven o'clock on Fri- 
day mornings and special occasions may, of course, arise 
apart from these bi-weekly dates. 


“Off the Record” 


One of the neatest devices Mr. Roosevelt has to protect 
himself from unwanted publicity is to tell the whole story 
frankly and fully, but with the fatal tag on it that “this is 
strictly off the record.” From a newspaperman’s point of 
view this is one of the most distressing things a public of- 
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The President in his study at the White House, holding 
one of his regular conferences with members of press. 


ficial can du. When it is a tair give-and-take, the reporter 
does not mind having Mr. Big evade a question, or even 
make outright denials. Under such circumstances the report 
er matches wits with the official, and may the best man win 
Anything the reporter finds out is fair game and printable. 

But when Mr. Roosevelt, with disarming candor, tells 
the whole story and then puts the members of the press on 
their honor not to spill the beans — this makes newspape1 
men gray at forty. However, Mr Roosevelt has neve 
abused this privilege, and actually it has certain advan 
tages. For one thing it does give the press some background 
tacts, and often times, though the story itself cannot be re- 
vealed, it arms the reporter with factual data when other- 
wise he would be speculating in the dark. 

Back in the days of Calvin Coolidge the newspapermen 
did not fare so well as far as White House publicity methods 
were concerned. No direct quoting of the President was 
ever permitted, and when the White House did make a 
statement, it was behind the screen of the phrase, “An 
official White House spokesman said.” 

Secrecy Is Out 

We have come a long way in democratizing White House 
news sources from Coolidge to Roosevelt. That the pres- 
ent method is basically sound and in the best traditions 
of democracy is proven when the opposite is tried. For ex- 
ample, currently a violent protest is heard from the press 
because of the secrecy in which the Dumbarton Oaks 
world security conference is being held. The press has been 
denied access to major sessions and had been obliged to con- 
tent itself with dry-as-dust official handouts at the end of 
each day’s activities. 

Secrecy, of course, has always marked the ways of the 
State Department, which is still devoted to the hush-hush 
methods of diplomacy. But slowly and surely even the 
State Department is being blasted loose from old habits. 
In the period ahead there is no’doubt that the spotlight 
of publicity will play more and more upon men and affairs 
in Washington. And the men and women directing that 
spotlight are the working newspaper people of the nation. 
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PEACETIME GOODS: 


How Much? How Soon? 


Reconversion Dispute Brings Shake-Up in WPB 


HERE have been some startling changes made in the 
War Production Board. The two key men in this agency 
no longer are directing our war production effort. 

Charles E. Wilson, executive vice chairman of the WPB, 
has resigned to return to his post as president of General 
Electric. Chairman Donald M. Nelson has gone to China on 
an important mission. And President Roosevelt has appoint- 
ed Lieut. Commander J. A. Krug to direct the WPB in 
Mr. Nelson’s absence. There is some doubt whether Mr. 
Nelson will return to his post. The President told reporters 
he didn’t know. 

Back of this shakeup in the WPB is a long-standing con- 
troversy over this vital question: How soon should industry 
begin reconverting its war plants to produce washing ma- 
chines, electric irons, and other peacetime goods? 


The Army vs. the WPB 


The Army and Navy have huge stocks of some war 
materials now on hand. For this reason Chairman Nelson 
took the view that the time has come to start a gradual 
shift to peacetime production. ’ 

Army officers pointed to serious shortages of certain kinds 
of equipment — heavy tires, artillery and shells — and in- 
sisted that there is no such thing as “enough” war materials. 
Vice Chairman Wilson sided with the Army in favoring 
a more cautious policy lest war production be endangered. 

Chairman Nelson maintains that the war production situ- 
ation is good at present, with the exception of a “few bad 
spots.” The Army fears a manpower shortage in certain 
industries, but it has also announced that airplane produc- 
tion will be cut in the near future. This cutback in airplane 
output may, said Nelson, throw between 300,000 and 400,- 
000 men out of work by January 1945. 

The WPB Chairman also pointed out that the defeat of 
Germany would mean a 30 per cent cut in war production. 
It would permit the gradual release of 1,000,000 to 2,000,- 
000 men from the armed forces. Therefore, Chairman Nel- 
son argued that steps should be taken immediately to use 
the materials, plants, and manpower no longer needed tor 
war work, for the production of limited amounts of peace- 
time goods. 


The Claims of Little Business 


The reconversion problem is complicated by other ques- 
tions too. Which companies should be permitted to start 
making peacetime goods? Why should company A be per- 
mitted to start making washing machines when company B, 
a strong competitor, is still busy on war work? Why not 
start all companies off at once instead of giving some a head 
start in making peacetime goods? 
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This view was held by many big industries. They argued 
that there should be no reconversion until all companies, 
big and small, in a certain type of work could begin peace- 
time production. But Chairman Nelson opposed this posi- 
tion. He has seen small business hard hit by the war. Thou- 
sands of these firms have had to close down because of 
shortages of materials. Small firms were last to get war 
work, and they will be first to lose it when war production 
is reduced. Therefore, Chairman Nelson believes that small 
firms should be permitted to begin peacetime production 
as soon as materials and manpower were on hand. 

Vice Chairman Wilson was reported to favor the views 
of big industries against Mr. Nelson. It was charged that 
Mr. Wilson opposed the reconversion program because it 
would give small businesses a head start on the big com- 
panies. This accusation was followed quickly by Wilson’s 
surprise resignation. 

He denied that he opposed reconversion to protect big 
business or General Electric. The Vice Chairman contended 
that there had been no disagreement between him and Nel- 
son on reconversion plans, except as to the date when the 
program should go into effect. Mr. Wilson insisted that his 
resignation was caused entirely by a campaign of criticism 
which had been started by Nelson’s subordinates in the 
WPB. 

The selection of J. A. Krug as acting head of the WPB 
was taken to mean that President Roosevelt favored Nel- 
son’s views on reconversion. Krug, a former official of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, was a vice chairman of the 
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Chart by Pictograph Corp. from ‘‘Reconversion — the Job 
Ahead” by J. A. Livingston (Public Affairs Com. Inc.) 


By reading from top to bottom of this chart you see the 
steps that must be taken to prepare for peacetime work. 


WPB before he resigned six months ago to enter the Navy. 
At that time he was considered a supporter of Nelson’s 
policies. . 

While WPB officials were arguing pros and cons of recon- 
version, Congress was busy on a postwar program of its 
own. A start was made after Bernard M. Baruch issued 
his report on War and Postwar Adjustment policies eight 
months ago. He pointed out that when the war ends 
1,000,000 war contracts will be canceled by the Govern- 
ment and plants will be filled with half-finished goods. 

Congress acted quickly on Baruch’s contract recommen- 
dations. It passed the War Contracts Termination Bill, 
which provides a method of ending war contracts, and 
paying businessmen what is due them, so that they will 
have capital for converting their plants to peacetime work. 

Another part of this program provides for the sale of 
surplus war property — ranging from aircraft plants and 
thousands of acres of land to clothing and blankets. Pas 
sage of a war surplus bill was held up by disagreement in 
Congress over the policies of Surplus War Property Admini- 
strator William F. Clayton. 


Disposing of Government-Owned Land 


The Senate war surplus bill seeks to encourage the pur- 
chase of government-owned lands by veterans and others 
who want to establish small farms. But the House passed 
a bill which favors the land-sale policy of Administrator 
Clayton. He has ordered the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to sell 6,500,000 acres of government-owned land 
through private real estate brokers. 
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Those who favor the family-type farm charge that the 
Clayton policy will permit large landowners to monopolize 
this land and shut out small farmers. The Senate agreed 
with this. Its bill gives the Interior and the Agriculture 
Departments, rather than the RFC, authority over land 
sales. It also provides that farm lands can be sold in family- 
sized farms under an easy-payment plan. 

The Senate bill also provides an eight-man board, in- 
stead of the one-man Surplus Property Administrator rec- 
ommended by Mr. Clayton and adopted in the House bill. 
The House bill puts the emphasis on speed in selling gov- 
ernment property. The more cautious Senate bill permits 
small business to bid for surplus property in small lots 
and on equal terms with the largest companies. 

The Senate bill takes the position that getting rid of sur- 
plus property speedily is less important than disposing of 
it in a manner that will aid small business, small farmers, 
and consumers. These Senate restrictions on surplus prop- 
erty sales were denounced by Senator Walter F. George 
of Georgia. He said they would put “brakes on every sen- 
sible effort to get materials into the hands of American 


workers and producers who can and will furnish jobs.” The F 


Senate and House bills were then sent to a conference of 
House and Senate members, who will attempt to work out 
a compromise bill. 


The George and Kilgore Bills 


The final part of Congress’ postwar program involves a 
bill to provide unemployment benefits to war workers who 
are jobless during reconversion of industry. Two rival bills 
were debated in the Senate. One bill was sponsored by 
Senator George. It provided that the payment of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits to jobless workers shall be handled 
by the states, as at present. Federal loans would be made 
to the states if their funds ran low. Under this bill un- 
employment benefit payments throughout the country 
would average $14 to $16 a week for 15 or 16 weeks. 

Another bill was sponsored by Senator Harley M. Kilgore 
ot West Virginia. It would support the state unemployment 
insurance systems with federal funds in order to provide 
benefit payments averaging $25 a week for as long as 
two years. The Senate passed the George Bill by a two-to- 
one vote and sent it to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

War Mobilization Director James F. Byrnes tried to gel 
the House Committee to write a compromise bill mid-way 
between the George and Kilgore measures. He proposed 
that federal funds be given to states so that benefit pay 
ments would amount to $20 a week for 26 weeks. 

But the Committee rejected this proposal, and also elimi- 
nated other parts of the Senate-approved George Bill. All 
provisions for the payment of jobless benefits to some 3,000- 
000 federal workers in shipyards and arsenals, and to mer- 
chant seamen, farm and domestic workers, and employees 
of small firms were removed. Also eliminated were provi 
sions for the retraining of war workers and transportation o! 
workers back to their homes from war jobs in other states. 

This bill was then sent to the House tor debate, where 
it was assailed as worse than the original George Bill. Critic 
hoped to get it amended before passage by the House. 
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St. Louis eerie 
Our Own Ancient Tower of Babel 


N LAST week’s article I suggested that the growth of 

national power had come about in response to a prac- 

tical situation — namely, the growth of a national econ- 
omy, cutting across state boundaries. The growth of na- 
tional power has not been the product of the personal 
ambition of politicians. It has not been a consequence of 
party triumph or defeat. Almost always the party in office 
supports the growth of national power; almost always the 
party out of office espouses states’ rights. 

Let us look briefly at some phases of this steady growth 
of national power and the causes which produced it. We 
will do well to begin with comparatively recent history, 
for it is within the last fifty or sixty years that federal 
centralization has made most rapid strides. This was the 
period in which our industrial system became clearly na- 
tional in character. 


The Interstate Commerce Act 

Perhaps the first important step in this direction was 
the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887. It was important not 
only because it was the first act to regulate the railroads 
but also because it set up the first independent government 
commission. Why did Congress — at that time one house 
controlled by the Democrats, one by the Republicans — 
pass this act? 

The fact was that the railroad power had grown by 
leaps and bounds and that control over the railroads was 
more and more concentrated in a few corporaations. The 
states tried to regulate the railroads, to regulate matters 
of rates and discrimination and services, but in vain. State 
regulation broke down because no state was individually 
strong enough to cope with the great railroad power. It 
broke down, too, because the Supreme Court held that no 
state could regulate railroads if that regulation affected, 
in any way whatsoever, interstate commerce. So Congress 
had to act. 

The Interstate Commerce Act was not a party measure. 
It was not a personal measure. It was not a response to the 
SEPTEMBER 
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-Federal-Sfate Cooperation 


In Recent History 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


findings of theorists or experts. It was a response to a prac- 
tical situation. 

So, too, with the next great centralizing act placed upon 
the statute books —the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890. 
Here the pattern is the same as with the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. First we have the development of gigantic com- 
binations in industry, transportation, communication and 
other forms of economic activity. Public opinion was 
aroused by the spectacle of trusts and monopolies getting 
control of the natural resources of the country, of the 
means of manufacture and distribution, of money, and of 
labor, and it demanded that government step in and pro- 
tect the people against these gigantic interests. 


The Sherman Anti-Trust Act 


The states responded with anti-trust laws. But state 
laws proved wholly ineffective. If a state like Ohio, for 
example, enacted stringent anti-trust laws, the trusts simply 
moved to New Jersey or Delaware, which had no such 
laws. And because a trust was a person in the eyes of 
the law and could do business in every state of the Union, 
no state or group of states could effectively control it. 
Only the national government could regulate the trusts, 
and thus the national government was forced ‘to step in 
with the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

These two examples of the exercise of national au- 
thority were typical of others that followed. In almost every 
instance the procedure showed the same pattern. First, 
public opinion would awake to the necessity of government 
action. Then the states would act. When state action proved 
ineffective, the people would turn to the federal govern- 
ment, and in time Congress would respond. It is the story 
of conservation, of the pure food and drug legislation, of 
child labor, of social security, of employment relief, even 
of the ill-fated prohibition amendment. 


Federal-State Cooperation 


In thus turning over problems to the federal government, 
the states did not necessarily step out of the picture. What 
developed was a new system of federal-state cooperation. 
This cooperation may be brought about in various ways. 
State and federal governments may parallel their efforts in 
particular fields, as for example in conservation. Or the fed- 
eral government may subsidize the states in order that they 
may carry out programs as they see fit. This is what hap- 
pened in connection with highway construction, mater 
nity aid, and, recently, unemployment compensation. Or the 
federal government may control the general policy but make 
the states the administrative agents, as it were, for carry- 
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ing out that policy. This, in general, is 
the principle of social security legisla 
tion. 

What is clear is that the growth of 
the federal authority does not necessar- 
ily mean the lessening of state authority. 
What has been going on in our country, 
as in other countries, is a general in- 
crease in governmental activity. States 
and federal government share in this 
increase. It has not been, necessarily, at 
the expense of the states; it has cer- 
tainly not been at the expense of de- 
mocracy. 


Removing the Fly in the Ointment 


But there is one drawback for the 
states. In so far as federal tax and other 
policies dry up the tax resources of 
the states, federal centralization does 
threaten effective state government. 

On the one hand the federal gov- 
ernment has unlimited authority to tax, 
and to this authority the states must, of 
necessity, accommodate themselves. On 
the other hand federal property is not 
subject to taxation. Thus where the fed- 
eral government takes over vast areas 
of land for conservation purposes, or 
where it buys up choice property sites 
for administrative or other purposes, 
the state taxing power is diminished. 

The solution of this problem is two- 
fold: One part of it lies in using the 
federal government as an agency for 
the redistribution of national revenues, 
as is done when the government takes 
income taxes raised in New York and 
spends it in Alabama. The other part 
lies in the developing policy whereby 
the federal government permits state 
and local authorities to tax its prop- 
erties. 

This is neither as difficult nor as 
startling as it might seem. For a long 
time it was held that neither state nor 
federal government could levy taxes on 
the incomes of persons working for an- 
other government. This was the doc- 
trine of reciprocal tax immunity. As 
thousands of persons sought tax exemp- 
tion under the ruling, it became both 
dangerous and ridiculous. By 1939 it 
had been overthrown and now govern- 
ment workers pay taxes like all other 
people. There is no reason why the 
doctrine of tax immunity cannot be 
abandoned with respect to federal 
property as well. 

There is one thing about this prob- 
lem of centralization and states rights 
that is encouraging. It is not a danger- 
ous problem, it is not an insoluble prob- 
lem. It has come into existence quite 
naturally. It can be solved by the appli- 
cation of common sense and patience. 


WE CHALLENGE YOU 


@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


i. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 

Match items in the right hand col- 
umn with those in the left by inserting 
the proper number in the parentheses. 


1. A. A. Gromyko ( ) U. S. Under-sec- 


; retary of State 
2. Donald Nelson ( ) Nazir news com- 


mentator 
( ) U. S. 7th Army 
commander 
( ) Soviet Ambassa- 
dor 
) Gone to China 


ll. PREFACE TO PEACE 


In each statement, only one of the 
suggested answers is false. Underscore 
the two correct ones. 

1. The Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
consists of delegations from: (a) 
France; (b) Great Britain; (c) Russia. 

2. The Conference met to discuss: 
(a) world peace organization; (b) post- 
war boundary problems; (c) objectives 
proposed in the “Moscow Declaration” 
of 1943. 

8. Delegation leaders include: (a) 
A. A. Gromyko; (b) Dr. Wellington 
Koo; (c) Anthony Eden. 

4. Unofficial reports disclosed plans 
for: (a) an Assembly of the “Big Four”; 
(b) an international court of justice; 
(c) a general secretariat. 

5. Conference plans are to be sub- 
mitted to: (a) the U. S. Senate (b) 
the House of Representatives; (c) all 
members of the United Nations 


lll. PEACETIME GOODS 


Underscore the correct word or 
phrase. 


8. Edward  Stetti- 
nius, Jr. 


4. Alexander Patch 


5. Kurt Dittmar ( 


1. Big business favors reconversion 
of: (a) small companies first; (b) any 
company freed from war work; (c) all 
competing companies simultaneously. 

2. Acting Chairman Krug is a former 
official of: (a) the TVA; (b) the FBI; 
(c) the State Department. 

3. The War Contracts Termination 
Bill provides for: (a) the control of 
cartels; (b) the abolition of monopo- 
lies; (c) the payment of government 
debts to companies ending war work. 

4. The Senate war surplus bill: (a) 
is backed by Administrator Clayton; 
(b) extends the RFC’s authority; (c) 
gives equal bidding rights to small and 
large businesses. 


SENIOR 


5. The Kilgore Bill: (a) passed the 
Senate; (b) called for federal support 
of state systems; (c) restricted unem- 
ployment benefits to $16 a week. 


IV. FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATION 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. The Sherman Anti-Trust Act was 
the first Congressional act to regulate 
railroads. 

2. The federal government subsi- 
dizes the unemployment compensation 
programs of the states. 

8. State governments may not at 
present tax federal property. 

4. Interstate commerce is regulated 
by the states. 

5. Federal income tax revenues must 
be spent within the state from which 
they are collected. 

6. Government workers no longer 
enjoy reciprocal tax immunity. 


V. SAMUEL ADAMS 


Write the correct answer in each 
space. 

1. Samuel Adams was a leader in 
fighting the tax on ‘ 

2. He was a signer of the 
ne 

8. To spread news among the colo- 
nies he set up of 

4. His capture by the British was 
prevented by ______. and ; 

5. He helped write the constitution 
of the state of 


@ READING SIGN POSTS 
PEACETIME GOODS 


Amidon, B., “Reconversion in War- 
time,” Survey Graphic, July, 1944. 

Warne, C. E., “What Can We Do 
With War Plants,” Current History, 
July, 1944. 

“A Dream of Reconversion,” Fortune, 
August, 1944. 


JOBS OF THE FUTURE 
Edlund, Mary and Sidney, Pick Your 
Job and Land It, Prentice Hall. 
Restless Anizricans, Pub. Aff. Pamph., 
No. 9, 1936. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Moselle (mé zél) 
Meuse (miiz) 

Reims (radNs) 

Ploesti (plo yésht) 
Constanta (kén stdn tsa) 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA. 


SAMUEL ADAMS (1722-1803) 








the Spokesman for Freedom 
ort 
a : AMUEL ADAMS was a man of the people, who knew how to arouse 
them to fight for independence against the British. In 1770 he helped 
N organize a “committee of correspondence” in Boston to exchange news 
and encouragement with patriots in other colonies. 
rF 1. On December 16, 1773, * : 
cece Milian nihil tn A second cousin of John Adams, Samuel was born in Boston and was 
a graduated from Harvard College in 1743. He entered business but gave 
was meeting to oppose the tax ge a A her 
lat . a most of his time to political affairs. In the Massachusetts Assembly, in his 
eate on tea which the British aa d ee a i alae Ic Ad 
Seaitenent trod leaded writings, and as a member o the on inental Congress, ams stoutly 
ibsi- ‘ resisted “taxation without representation.” 
tion GOVERNOR HUTCHINSON HAS When the Revolution ended he helped write the Massachusetts con- 
stitution and served one term as Governor. 
t at REFUSED TO MEET OUR COMMITIEL. 
_s HE'S LEFT TOWN / 
| THIS MEETING 
must ff DO NOTHING MORE 
hich 70 SAVE THE 
COUNTRY! 
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3. The British punished Boston by 
closing the port, but Adams’ com- 
mittee of correspondence spread 


tution 


4 





2. Adams’ words were a signal for action. Colonists, dressed as 
| Indians, boarded the ships late at night and threw 342 chests 
of tea into the harbor. 

















TS the news throughout the colonies. 4. The British tried to capture Adams and John Hancock at Lexington, 








x but they were warned by Paul Revere and William Dawes. 
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diate freedom from England, and he signed 
the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 
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FUTURE LABOR SUPPLY 
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POSTWAR CAREERS IN INDU 


DAY it is fairly easy to get a job. But 

as hard as it ever was to make the 
choice of a career. To find the place in buy 
where one can serve society best and 
reasonable reward in income and recogi 


boy and girl has to face. Not where the 
job can be found today, but where you 
to stand five, ten or twenty years from 








Fewer people will enter the United States labor force in the coming 
generation. The main competition will come from older people. 


should guide an intelligent choice. 
The U. S. Employment Service has 
lished a list of more than 17,400 different 
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and there are approximately 55,000 di 
job specifications. Is there a chance to 
the proper choice among so many possibi 
What can we do to make the most se 
decision? 

Last year’s Institute of Student Opinia 
(Scholastic, Feb. 7, 1944) revealed that 
one half of all high school students (47 
cent of the boys and 56 per cent of the 
wish to go into the professions or into a¢ 
where they can manage a business of 
own. Only 12.1 per cent of the boys 
per cent of the girls decided for, farmi 
some branch of agriculture. 
choice is little more than a game of chi 

But fortunately there are ways of 
ing trades and occupations. If young p 








States with faster growing industrial population offer more 
pioneering opportunities. Marked shifts occurred in last decade. 


facing the most important decision of 
life will apply scientific methods to leam 
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Fewer farmers are now able to feed more people in other vocations. Technical improvements 
have increased productivity of agriculture and manufacturing strikingly in recent years. 


is one of the most serious problems that 
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the business of their choice in advance, 
errors and disappointments can be 
ed. To a large degree the basic trends in 
ess can be determined by present and 
experience. The economic factors deter- 
g failure and success of business mean 
ployment or prosperity for the people in 
dustry. We can get acquainted with mar- 
competition, labor supply, and financial 
tions in any trade. 

wealth of facts and figures and friendly 
ation is available to anybody who cares 
estigate and who wants to pick his job, 
sis for his future, with intelligence. Gov- 
pnt statistics in the public library, trade 




























@iicals, trade associations, Chambers of 





erce, labor unions, and last but not least, 
eople who work in an industry are excel- 
sources for basic information. Write to 
pstic Publications if you need further in- 
tion on particular trades. 

these pages, twice a month, we shall 
t a graphic description of fifteen basic 
ican industries and occupational fields, 
many pictorial charts. In this first intro- 
junit, attention is centered on the gen- 
picture of American population and our 
mic system in the postwar years. Watch 
e next installment on Communications — 
phone and Telegraph) — in the October 
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LARGE AND SMALL BUSINESS 





SMALL BUSINESS UNDER 100 EMPLOYEES REST OF TOTAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
NUMBER OF ae ¥ x : J ie] a 
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44 8'l 55.2% 
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Large businesses offer more jobs, but 12 times as 


many small 


businesses prove that there is still room for individual enterprise. 
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In 1940 more than 32 per cent of all people at work were in the 
white collar class, including professions and other services. 




















LIFE EARNINGS IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 

































































$12,500 $ 23,300 $ 29,900 $51,000 $ 69,300 $ 95,300 $95400 $ 105,000 $ 108,000 
FARMING NURSING PUBLICSCHOOL SOCIAL COLLEGE ENGINEERING DENTISTRY LAW MEDICINE 
i TEACHING WORK TEACHING 








Careers with higher total incomes for life usually require harder and more 
expensive study and a longer waiting period for financial independence. 




















SENIOR SCHOLASTIC'S 





Presidential Race Speeds~Up 

What Happened: First salvo in the 
current presidential battle was fired by 
a battery of three Republican governors. 
Speaking over a nationwide radio hook- 
up Governors Earl Warren of Califor- 
nia, Dwight Green of Illinois, and Ray- 
mond Baldwin of Connecticut de- 
nounced the fourth term and the “New 
Deal High Command.” 

More campaign fireworks are ex- 
pected this month when spokesmen of 
both parties swing into action. Gover- 
nor Thomas E. Dewey has set out on a 
6,700-mile jaunt. He is to deliver seven 
major speeches between September 7 
and September 26, in Philadelphia, 
Louisville, Seattle, Portland (Oregon), 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Okla- 
homa City, 

President Roosevelt, meanwhile, an- 
nounced that he will make his first polit- 
ical speech on September 23 in New 
York, at a dinner of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, A. F. of L. 
He opened his 1940 campaign with a 
similar address to labor. 

What’s Behind It: Less than seven 
weeks remain till E-Day. As_ time 
shortens, the intensity of the campaign 
is bound to rise. The Democrats -will 
“point with pride” and the Republicans 
will “view with alarm.” It’s all good, 
wholesome democratic procedure. 


Cartels Peril to Peace? 


What Happened: To crush the Ger- 
man Army without at the same time 
crushing the German cartels (industrial 
combines) would result, in the opinion 
of Attorney General Francis Biddle, in 
a “peace to insure another war against 
us.” Testifying before the Senate Mili- 

















ti Smith in N. ¥. World-Telegram 


lhormatl 


It may not be as easy as it looks! 


tary Affairs subcommittee on war mo- 
bilization, Mr. Biddle pointed out that 
so long as the German monopolies re- 
main in their present form it will be 
“exceedingly difficult to develop inde- 
pendent industry in Europe outside of 
Germany.” 

What’s Behind It: In the period be- 
tween World War I and World War II, 
German cartels evaded and violated the 
peace treaties in order to build up Hit- 
ler’s military machine. Their arrange- 
ments with British and American firms 
for a division of world markets played 
into Nazi hands. They cornered the 
markets for most of the raw materials 
needed for War production. There is a 
growing determination in Allied coun- 
tries that this shall not happen again. 


Spotlight On ClO-PAC 


What happened: How much political 
action is to be permitted the Political 
Action Committees of the CIO? This 
was the topic of a heated controversy 
at a recent hearing before the House 
Campaign Expenditures Committee. 
The Committee had called in Sidney 
Hillman, chairman of both PAC and its 
sister organization, NCPAC (National 
Citizens Political Action Committee). 

In a long statement on the purposes 
and finances of the two committees, 
Mr. Hillman flatly denied rumors that 
PAC had collected a huge “slush fund,” 
or that it had violated the Smith-Con- 
nally Act which bars contributions by 
unions to election campaigns. Total ex- 
penditures of PAC to date, he declared, 
are considerably less than the 1940 con- 
tributions to the Republican party by 
five wealthy families alone. Specifically, 
of $806,705 collected by his organiza- 
tions, only $67,320 had been spent in 
primary and state elections. 

The purpose of the Committees, he 
asserted, is to influence the program 
and choice of candidates of both parties. 
To achieve this aim, the two PACs 
plan to (1) bring political issues to the 
attention of the public, (2) urge peo- 
ple to register and vote, (8) solicit 
the support of voters for pro-labor can- 
didates. 

Representative Ralph Church, Re- 
publican, of Illinois, accused Mr. Hill- 
man of “communism” and “racketeer- 
ing,” which the labor leader vigorously 
denied. 

What’s Behind It: The larger issues 
involved in this controversy is whether 





organized pressure groups have a right 
to function in a democracy. If, as some 
believe, these groups constitute a threat 
to freedom of choice, then not only the 
PAC but all other organizations fur- 
thering special interests should bevdis- 
solved. 


Women As Peacemakers 


What Happened: Not only the press, 
but women too, are excluded from the 
Dumbarton Oaks world security discus- 
sions. The all-male composition of the 
delegations has been noted with re- 
sentment in women’s circles in_ this 
country. The American women, promi- 
nent in political and public life, have 
submitted a list of fifty-six of their sis- 
ters whom they believe qualified to 
participate in future peace conferences. 

Topping the list are: Representative 
Edith N. Rogers, Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts; Representative Mary T. Nor- 
ton, Democrat, of New Jersey; Mrs. 
Florence J]. Harriman, former Minister 
to Norway; Mrs. Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick of the New York Times; Miss 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor; 
Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean, of the For- 
eign Policy Association; Miss Dorothy 
Thompson, newspaper columnist; and 
Mrs. Ogden Reid of the New York 
Herald-Tribune. 

What’s Behind It: The American 
delegation to the Dumbarton Oaks con- 
ference was chosen largely from the 
ranks of the State Department, where 
few women are employed. This, how- 
ever, is merely an explanation, not an 
excuse. Some of the delegates are not 
members of the Department’s perma- 
nent personnel. It is conceded the role 
played by women in this war entitles 
them to representation at the peace 


table. 
Economic Census 


What Happened: An industrial cen- 
sus — a sort of inventory of our na 
tional wealth—has recently been or- 
dered by President Roosevelt. The 
Census Bureau’s survey of manufac- 
turers, usually held every five years, is 
to be moved up from 1945 to 1944. 

“In particular,” the President pointed 
out, “I believe that the statistical rec- 
ord should include an account of our 
industrial system while it is geared up 
for maximum production during 1944 
This may well be the peak year of pro 
duction for many years to come.” 
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ht What's Behind It: The purpose of this 
ne census is no secret. It is intended pri- 
at marily to aid in the process of recon- 
he version to a peacetime economy. 

r- 

is- A Great Liberal Dies 


George W. Norris, famous U. S. 
Senator from Nebraska, died recently 
at his home in McCook, Nebraska, 
ss, § where he retired foliowing his defeat in 
he §& the 1942 election. A veteran of 40 
us- [f years service in Congress, Senator Nor- 
the — ris was the author of the 20th Amend- 
re- [| ment to the Constitution and “father” 
his §f of the mighty T.V.A. 





sah Battle of France 
ais What Happened: A great deal — 


to | more than the Nazis can cope with. In 

















ces, | Northern France, Allied armor and in- 
tive § fantry completely wiped out Field Mar- 
ssa- § Shal von Kluge’s Seventh Army and put 
Jor- § his Fifteenth on the run. The Nazi 
Mrs. § blitz of 1940 is slow motion compared 
ister | With the speed of our advances. Since 
Cor- | Paris was freed and officially turned 
Miss | over to the French, Gen. Dwight D. 
bor; § Eisenhower's four Allied Armies have 
For- § spanned the Aisne and Marne rivers in 
othy | hot pursuit of the retreating Reichs- 
and §Wehr. The advance units were moving 
York @2long the Meuse River in Belgium and 
the Moselle River in Germany during 
ican § the first week of September. 
pa In Southern France, U. S. Lieut. Gen. 
the PAlexander M. Patch’s Seventh Army, 
there With the assistance of French Forces of 
how- § the Interior, hacked relentlessly at the 
st an § eing survivors of the Nazi Nineteenth 
» not g’my. Sweeping eastward and north- 
srma- q 2rd, Allied spearheads moved rapidly 
, role ward Italian and Swiss frontiers. 
titles @ Question of the hour was where and 
peace when the Nazis would make their stand. 
The battle of France was virtually over. 
What’s Behind It: Back of all these 
eemingly disconnected drives there is 
| cen Hund Allied strategy, ie. to trap or 
x na Bidestroy as much of the Wehrmacht as 
n OF Bpossible before it makes its last stand 
The Bvithin the borders of Germany itself. 
nufac- @ilt is reliably estimated that more than 
ars, i8 Half of the sixty Nazi divisions in West- 
44. ‘m Europe have been liquidated since 
ointed Hime 6, with a total loss of some 400,- 
al rec- #100 troops. 
of ov! M How close are we, then, to V-day? 
red up HN\o Allied official cares to conamit him- 
1944. Beli But the Nazis are beginning to 
of pro He the handwriting on the wall. The 
> ach is out of their boastings. Lieut. 








Gen. Kurt Dittmar, ace Nazi radio com- 
mentator, admitted last week that the 
defeat of Germany wa: drawing near. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull] dis- 
closed on August 30 that the Nazis 
were apparently putting out feelers for 
a negotiated peace. It will do them lit- 
tle good. Our terms remain: Uncondi- 
tional Surrender. 


Balkan Collapse 


What Happened: Proddings by Red 
Army bayonets suddenly “convinced” 
Romania that she was on the wrong side 
of the fence. Youthful King Michael I 
delivered a proclamation over the radio 
that “there is only one path for the sal- 
vation of the fatherland from total 
catastrophe. . . . Romania has accepted 
an armistice offered by the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, and the United 
States.” 

Inside of a few days the Russians 
surged through the lightly defended 
Romanian frontier to capture (a) the 
key Black Sea port of Constanta, 29 
miles from Bulgaria; (b) the great Ro- 
manian oil refinery city of Ploesti with 
the richest oil fields in all Europe; and 
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(c) Bucharest, the capital of the nation. 

What’s Behind It: Romania’s about- 
face opened the way for a Russian drive 
into Hungary (and from there to Yugo- 
slavia), and a thrust into Bulgaria. 

Diplomatic repercussions were far- 
reaching. Bulgaria  post-haste  dis- 
patched a delegation to Cairo to solicit 
surrender terms from the Allies. In Hun- 
gary, the Nazis installed a clique of pro- 
German generals to replace the puppet 
government. Hitler’s Balkan empire was 
crashing around his head. That’s how 
the road to final victory opened in 
World War I too. 


Railroads in Court 


What Happened: For the thirtieth 
time since the war began, the U. S. 
Department of Justice has acted under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. This time 
it charges 47 Western railroads with 
(a) maintaining higner freight rates in 
the West than are charged for similar 
services in the East; (b) refusing to 
reduce rates, as requested by the Gov- 
ernment, for the relief of drought- 
stricken areas; (c) coercing member 
roads not to reduce rates; (d) attempt- 
ing to retard the growth and develop- 
ment of the trucking industry. 

What’s Behind It: Complaints by 
Western and Southern states that dif- 
ferences in railroad rates hinder their 
industries from competing successfully 
with industries of the East. 
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This convoy looks like a funeral procession as it goes through a French 


town in which nothing but the church was left after the shooting was over 
























































V-Day in Paris 


E ARE in Paris — on the first day of liberation — one 

of the great days of all time. This is being written, 
as other correspondents are writing their pieces, under an 
emotional tension, a pent-up semi-delirium. 

Our approach to Paris was hectic. We had waited for 
three days in a nearby town while hourly our reports on 
what was going on in Paris changed and contradicted them- 
selves. We were about to break through the German ring 
around Paris and come to the aid of the brave French 
Forces of the Interior who were holding parts of the city. 
We could not bear to think of the destruction of Paris, and 
yet at times it seemed inevitable. 

That was the situation this morning when we left Ram- 
bouillet and decided to feel our way timidly toward the 
very outskirts of Paris. For 15 minutes we drove through 
a flat gardenlike country under a magnificent bright sun 
and amidst greenery, with distant banks of smoke pillaring 
the horizon ahead. And then we came gradually into the 
suburbs, and a pandemonium of surely the greatest joy 
that has ever happened. 

The streets were lined as by Fourth of July parade crowds 
at home, only this crowd was almost hysterical. The streets 
of Paris are very wide, and they were packed on each side. 
The women were all brightly dressed, with flowers in their 
hair and big flashy earrings. Everybody was throwing 
flowers, and even serpentine. 

As our jeep eased through the crowds, thousands of peo- 
ple crowded up, leaving only a narrow corridor, and fran- 
tic men, women and children grabbed us and kissed us and 
shook our hands and beat on our shoulders and slapped 
our backs and shouted their joy as we passed. 

That first afternoon only the main streets into the city 
were open and used, and they were packed with humanity. 
The side streets were roped off and deserted, because the 
Germans had feeble fortifications and some snipers. 

The second day was a little different from the first. You 
could sense that during those first few hours of liberation 
the people were almost animal-like in their panic of joy 
and relief and gratitude. They were actually crying as they 
kissed you and screamed, “Thank you, oh thank you, for 
coming!” 

But on the second day it was a deliberate holiday. It was 
a festival prepared for and gone into on purpose. You 
could tell that the women had prettied up especially. The 
olu men had on their old medals, and the children were 
scrubbed and Sunday-dressed until they hurt. 

And then evervbody came downtown. By 2 in the after- 
noon the kissing and shouting and autographing and ap- 
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Photo by Pike, courtesy Henry Holt 


Voice of the Gis 


MALL, frail, worrying Ernie Pyle has had a war named after him. 

One part is the Generals’ war — the part that has to do with mili- 
tary science. Then there’s the other part that has to do with homesick, 
common men who play their part with humor, dignity, and courage. 
That's “Ernie Pyle’s war.” It is the war Ernie Pyle has brought home 
to over 12,000,000 readers in 310 newspapers. For Ernie Pyle, once a 
roving reporter who considered himself a failure, is now the voice of 
every Gl. Born on an Indiana farm, trained as a newspaper man, 


Ernie Pyle writes simply and naturally of soldier life. 


plauding were almost deafening. The pandemonium of a 
free and lovable Paris reigned again. 

They pinned bright little flags and badges all over you. 
Amateur cameramen took pictures. They tossed flowers and 
friendly tomatoes into our jeep. One little girl even threw 
a bottle of cider into ours. 

As you drove along, gigantic masses of waving and 
screaming humanity clapped their hands as though applaud- 
ing a fine performance in a theater. We in the jeeps smiled 
back until we had set grins on our faces. We waved until 
our arms gave out, and then we just waggled our fingers. 
We shook hands until our hands were bruised and scratched. 
if the jeep stopped we were swamped instantly. 

They sang songs. They sang wonderful French songs we 
had never heard. And they sang “Tipperary” and “Ma 
delon” and “Over There” and the “Marseillaise.” 

I was in a jeep with Henry Gorrell of the United Press, 
Capt. Carl Pergler of Washington, D. C., and Corp. Alex 
ander Belon, of Amherst, Mass. Everybody, even beautiful 
girls, insisted on kissing us on both cheeks. Somehow ! 
got started kissing babies that were held up by their parents, 
and for a while I looked like a baby-kissing politician. The 
fact that I hadn’t shaved for days, and was gray-bearded 
as well as baldheaded, made no difference. 

The streets were lined with green trees and modern buil¢- 
ings. All the stores were closed in holiday. Bicycles wer 
so thick I have an idea there have been plenty of accidents 
today, with tanks and jeeps overrunning the populace. Of 
all the days of national joy I ever witnessed, this is th 
biggest. 

Reprinted by courtesy of Scripps-Howard Newspapers and tht 
United Features Syndicate. 
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usic: Introduction. 
M Voice: With reference to Hank Peters: he is dead 

That much is certain. 

The fact of his death is common knowledge to himself 
and to the files of the War Department in Washington, 
D. C. 

And has been duly reported in his hometown newspaper, 

And has been taken into consideration by his relatives 
and friends. 

Perhaps you knew Hank Peters. 

Perhaps if you didn’t know him you saw him somewhere 
and didn’t know it was he. Quite possible: 

Because at one time or other he rode on the coaches 
of the Santa Fe, the Union Pacific, the New York 
Central and the Nickel Plate. 

He mingled with crowds in depots across the land, and 
at various times was among the audiences at wide- 
spread Orpheum and Loew theaters; 

He strolled, on leave, down Broadway, Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Wabash Avenue and the main streets of Killeen, 
Texas, Gulfport. Mississippi, and Des Moines, Iowa; 

tle frequently ate blueplates at scattered Childs restaur- 
ants; was known to have purchased sodas, razor blades 
and magazines at Liggett Drug Stores 

And before he was apprenticed to the war, he drove 
many a mile over many a state highway, also over 
secondary and dirt roads not shown on the Socony 
maps. 

So, it is quite possible that at some time or other you 
may have passed him, seen him, talked to him. 

Well, anyway, he’s dead now. 

Music: In and behind. 

Voice: A couple of the boys sorted out his belongings and 
put them in a canvas bag and sent them home There 
wasn’t much to send: 


SERGEANT: Wrist watch. 

Corpora: Check. 

SERGEANT: Shaving kit. 

CorporaL: Check. 

SERGEANT: Wallet. 

CorrporaL: Check. 

SERGEANT: Fourteen American dollars. 

CorPoraL: Fourteen bucks. 

SERGEANT: 62 lira. . 

Corpora: What’ll his family do with lira? 

SERGEANT: Never mind. Put it down there. 
(Pause) Portable radio. 

CorporaL: Check. 

SERGEANT: Deck of cards. 

Corpora: Check. 

SERGEANT: Pack of letters. 

CorporaL: Check. 

SERGEANT: Four snapshots. 

CorporaL: Lemme see. 

SERGEANT: Come on, come on. (Pause) Marksman’s medal. 

Corpora.: Right. 

SERGEANT: That's all. 

CorporaL: Next 


Vorce: These things were sent home in a neat package. 
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America can be proud of average citizens like Hank Peters 


But what could not be sent home were items unassorted 
and unrelated, which died within his head when he 
was hit 

Telephone numbers, 

The taste of good, hot grub on a cold, rainy day, 

The image of the evening plane caught in a skein of 
searchlights over the town, pulling the whole web 
with it across the sky. 

The paralyzed newsboy on Maple and Elm who could 
barely hold coins in his hand while he counted change, 

The shimmer and float of Summer, and the bright bare 
arms of a woman 

rhe posture of his dog, faking exhaustion, lying with his 
head down on the floor, but watching his every move: 

Oh, a great many corny things and a few others, includ- 
ing the antique smell of books in the public library; 

The pinch of his favorite pipe after two hours of smoking; 

And the moon going down over the shoulder of his girl 
Marion as they sat on the porch into the hours of the 
forming of dew 

These items of course cannot be reconstructed as he felt 
them, and neither can Hank Peters be reconstructed, 
at least in the form by which you may possibly have 
known him. 

As for his life, there is no straightforward account avail- 
able, but there are several people who could piece it 
together, although they cannot be relied on to give 
you a true interpretation of the facts. 

Let us start, then, with two men who saw him last and 
first; neither friends nor relatives, but professional 
men and thus unprejudiced this way or that: 

Music: Transitional effect — coming out before: 

MepicaL Orricer: I am a Medical Officer attached to the 
6th Company, 22d Regiment, 10th Division. In this 
coffin, we have reason to believe, is the body of Hank 
Peters, Private First Class. I shall read you the contents 
of his death certificate: “Henry Charles Peters, 26, Iden- 
tification Number 8406912, killed in action of the fol- 
lowing injuries: Abdominal lacerations, lower left quad- 
rant; fracture of the sternum; ruptured spleen: internal 
hemorrhages; severed right arm.” That is all 

Music: Punctuates sharply — fading down behind: 

Voice: Ah, but you have left out the important things: 
He died also of a broken Hebrew 
And multiple abrasions of the skin of a Chinese. 

And where in the report have you mentioned what hap- 
pened in a little Spanish town in 1938? 

Music: An angry upsurge, which subsides quickly as the 
next man speaks: 

OssTETRICIAN (Quietly): I am the doctor who 26 years 
ago delivered Henry Charles Peters. My file says 
“Primapara; normal labor, of about six hours, no com- 
plications: anesthaesia, ether; weight, six pounds, four 
ounces. It was a simple birth.” 

Music: A quiet, almost rustic theme in the strings: It fades 

slowly and is out by the end of the third line of: 

Voice: Ah, but it was not a simple birth, 

His mother’s womb having inward connections with Scan- 
dinavia, and the Springs and Winters of that region, 


RADIO PLAY 









The seed of his tather being out of the cross-fertilizations 
of restless migratory peoples, and the silt and back- 
wash of a thousand continental waters: 

And at his birth his pulse was 130 and his states were 48, 

His respiration normal and his rights equal, 

And there were 56 teeth implicit in his gums, 

And 21 amendments in his Constitution. 

And, although he was blind at birth, and without a mind 
of his own, 

He was nevertheless automatically a citizen of his coun- 
try, 

Certain privileges having been obtained in his name and 
underwritten by many men, 

Among them some too famous to be mentioned, 

And others less famous who died in battles too familiar 
to be here recounted. 

Do you call that a simple birth? 

Music: A brief, rather gay passage of an American patri- 

otic flavor, but not too obvious. It fades before: 

Motuer: I am his mother. His hair was light when he was 

born but it turned dark later. He was a bottle 
baby after three weeks. 

When he was still in knee-pants he got into a fight with 
some boys at the corner of our street, and got cut with 
a piece of metal. That’s how he got the scar on his chin. 

He was a dreamer, Henry was, with all kinds of ideas. 
It seems like he was never one for the girls, hardly. 
until he met Marion, whom he got engaged to the 
day he got the good joh at McAndrew’s Department 
Store 

1 remember how | was hoping he wouldn't be drafted. 
but he went and enlisted. And when he went away to 
the war he said he knew exactly why he was going, 
and said he’d be back when the war was over and 
not to worry. But I worried 

Why did he have to get killed? Why did it have to 
happen to my boy? 

He kissed me good-bye on a Thursday morning — it was 
August 20th 1942 —he had to get up early that morn- 
ing — and I cried, and the last I saw of him was when 
he went out of the front door, and T hurried into the 
front room and watched him through the front win- 
dow, going down the street 

Music: A dark passage: Quiet: poignant. Backs entirely the 

following speech: 

Voice: Down the street a piece, there was fighting, Mother, 
And your boy got hit with a piece of metal. 

Who will come to the door and tell her why? 

It was a long street he started down, Mother. 

All the way on Maple and continuing on Piccadilly and 
the Nevsky Prospect. 

Winding down around the main drag of Canberra, 

And connecting with footpaths in the Solomons 

Many mothers and many widows on that street, Mother, 

And many a turning and a sudden intersection 

Where it leads to is, of course. the question of our time 

Music: It continues alone for a moment 

Teacuer: I was his teacher (Music ont) He was a fait 

student nothing out of the ordinary. His average grade 
was B-minus overall, rating a C in English. A in his 
torv. D in geography and B in chemistry. Best mark 
was in history. He was in the lower third of his gradu 
ating class. That is all we have in the record. 

Music A statement very close to a fanfare. It develops and 

sustains under: 

Voice There is more to the record 

She went hevond vou in geography, learning that an 
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ocean is a strait, a continent an isthmus: 

Learning that the sky is the limit of the letting of blood; 

Learning the lay of the darkest land. 

Sir, he has been graduated with honors, 

And he shall have a good mark in history forever. 
Music: The spirit of the music which preceded the teacher: 
but segueing now to a ‘homely, folk-quality passage 
which fades under: 


“Music TeacHer: It was I who gave him music lessons. He 


started with the violin at the age of 12 and went as 
far as the third position. I’m sorry to say he wasn’t a 
very good pupil. I understand his mother had a hard 
time making him practice. When he was about 15 he 
got a sudden passion to be a drummer and so he gave 
up the violin. I advised against him doing it but he 
was all caught up with traps and snares and parapher 
nalia and I suppose he had to have his fling. There’s 
no accounting for the tastes of adolescents. 

But to get back to young Peters: when he was 19 on 
so, he got to appreciate good music and, in fact, the 
last time I talked with him was at the concert at the 
Memorial Building in town. He was there with his 
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girl, and we met at intermission and made a date to 
meet afterward, and Mr. Draper and I and Henry and 
Marion went to an ice cream parlor and we had a fine 
time talking about things in general, and I got to like 
him very much. | saw him a couple of times after 
that, at the movies, but T never again got to speak 
to him I was really sorry to hear about him. T mean 
about what happened to him 
Music: A poignant and adolescent passage: Solo violin 
against sombre woodwinds. It is punctuated by sym- 
holic tympani and drums as the speech may indicate 
Voice: Who was it fiddled while Rome was burning the 
native huts of Abyssinia? 
Very respectable gentlemen indeed, including old King 
Carol and his fiddlers three 
Paganini Baldwin, Joachim Blum, Sir Johnny One-Note, 
And choirs of fiddlers, whole companies of fiddlers, na- 
tions of fiddlers. senatorial and parliamentarian. 
All of whom may now sound 4’s for a dead soldier. 
And then go into a pavanne 
Call it None but the Purple Heart. 
Music: Up in the clear for ten or fifteen seconds. At a dimin- 
uendo the voice resumes: 
Voice: Private First Class Peters was a good-enough music 
pupil soon to see relationships between the concert 
repertoire at home, 
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And how the boys were doing on the beachhead: 

And good enough to recognize that whereas $4.40 would 
buy two good seats to the municipal auditorium to 
hear the symphony, 

It was a hot and smoking 75 did the arguing for Men 
delssohn and Gershwin and the deeply non-Aryan St 
Louis Blues. 

Among the heavy drums he sat and played the bazooka, 
played the sweet bazooka, played it sweet and low 


and ducked his head from time to time as chords 


crashed all about him; 

And when the raid was over he would rise and pick his 
pack up and go on against the kettle-drums, against the 
snares and booby traps and paraphernalias of the well- 
rigged enemy. 

And by such tactics, he and others of his band storming 
the Appian hill up as far as the third position, 


The comfort of a box seat at the Met was being made 


secure, 

And the undivided concentration of the music-lover in 
his home was being convoyed safely through the pro- 
gram on the radio. 
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Music: The spirit of the passage which preceded the teach- 
er; but segueing now to a soft and tender mood, hold- 
ing briefly under the speech of the young girl who now 
rises. 

Gm_: We'd been keeping company for three years before 
theewar broke out, and I wanted to get married right 
after Pearl Harbor, but he enlisted immediately and 
said he'd rather wait until after the war because he 
didn’t want me tied down to him in case he might get 
crippled or blinded or something and be a burden 
to me 

We used to go to the movies once a week, depend- 
ing on who was playing, or to a concert, and occasion- 
ally we went dancing at the Palladium on a Saturday 
night. We were both crazy about photography and 
used to keep a picture album together, in which we 
pasted pictures of all the places we had been, and all 
the people who were important to us, like our families 
and the boy who first introduced us at a party. Hank 
became very serious toward the end, though, and he 
used to talk a great deal about the world and its prob- 
lems. 

Whe:. Hank went away, I felt sure he’d come back, 
and I still can’t get used to the idea that he won't. 
Music: Development of the theme which introduced the 

girl, but erases quickly for: 
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Voice: While you were going to the movies once a week, 
y 


The Weimar Republic failed you. 

While you were fumbling on a sota, 

A paperhanger laid waste your plans. 

In your picture album, 

Have you not left out the gallery of Senators who voted 
down the League of Nations? 

And a group-shot of the Chinese of Mukden — dead since 
1931? 

And a closeup of the greaseproud face of Franco? 

These people were important to you also. 

Tonight your arms lie empty of your lover 

Because it was assumed in local legislative circles, after 
one such war as this, 

Ihe world was none of our concern. 

The empty pillow beside your own 

Is stained with the oil we sold the enemy. 

Our foreign policy was set against the occasional Satur- 
day night at the Palladium, 

Or so it turned out when the scrap reserve got high 
enough in Yokohama. 


Epiror: I got a letter from him once, practically telling 


me how to run my newspaper. He demanded to know 
why we took the stand we did, in our editorials, about 
certain fundamental and constitutional things. He ac- 
cused me of being anti-war and against the United 
Nations simply because we hammered away at bu- 
reaucracy in Washington and kept pointing out the 
dangers of trusting our allies too far. He indulged in 
the fruitless and misguided pastime of calling names 
and took occasion, in his letter, to label us fascists 
simply because we took a strong position against the 
excesses of labor and warned the public not to en- 
courage racial equality among population groups for 
whom equal rights would obviously create problems 
that would upset the entire social structure. It was 
typical of letters we received from numerous victims 
of propaganda, and so naturally we did not print it. 


Voice: He was the type to trust an ally in all seasons ot 


travail 

For in the Summer of the year, 

When the star close by us shone upon the midlands 

And the grasses grew exuberantly on the moors, 

The vari-colored currents sparkling and curling in the 
channel, 

He trusted the young men of an ally up as far as 30,000 
feet against the finest squadrons of the obviously un- 
vanquished Luftwaffe; 

And in the Spring of yet another year 

When the dandelions in cool disdain of the communiques 
appeared among the corpses 

And spice-carrying breezes from neutral orchards to the 
south blew softly over the ammunition dumps, he 
trusted the young men of another ally as far as the 
border of Romania and still farther 

He was also the type to enjoy the excesses of labor 

As they appeared in the shape of the gun in his hands, 

As they flew by the hundreds over his head, 

And as they rolled on tracks and treads down the paths 
of most resistance 

He was the type who insisted upon the open candors 
of grade-labelling, 

His nose contending tascists by any other name smell 
just as bad. 

He was an easy victim to the propaganda that all men 
were equally created 

This being not especially a doctrine short-waved from 
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No radio writer has so completely 
captured audiences with his fervor 
and timeliness as has NORMAN 
CORWIN. Words Without Music, 
13 by Corwin, More by Corwin, 
American Trilogy, Transatlantic 
Call, We Hold These Truths — each 
of these exacting assignments of his 

* has had a wide appeal. And each has 
won a prize for outstanding merit. 

Norman Corwin was born May 3, 1910 in Boston. 
After finishing school, he joined the staff of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican, first writing and later broad- 
casting news on a local radio station. 

In 1933, he took a three-month trip to Europe, in 
the course uf which he broke his glasses, and typewriter, 
ruined his only suit, and was ill. All this bad luck on 
his proposed grand tour sent him back to the Spring- 
field Republican. 

In 1935, Corwin was made radio editor of his paper 
a position he held until he came to New York to work 
for Twentieth Century-Fox. From the film company he 
went to WQXR, where he began to try out new and 
daring ideas in sound effects and orchestration. In 1938 
he became a director-performer for the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, and on Christmas day of that year, his 
rhymed fantasy, “The Plot to Overthrow Christmas” 
(See Scholastic, December 13, 1943) brought real fame 
to Corwin. 

Since then, Norman Corwin has occupied an impor- 
tant place in radio. Last month it was announced that 
Corwin would take a leave of absence from the air to 
prepare a special CBS program for the day that Ger- 
many surrenders. 











~ 
abroad, but rather early American ; 

And on the day he died, Reconnaissance had told them 
that the foe lay straight ahead, but Pete knew very 
well some of the enemy was back at home — 

Publishing daily and Sunday. 

Music: A stern comment, brazen and harsh. The music cuts 
off for: 

Nazi Soupier: | killea him. It was early in the morning 
when we shelled the road. I did not see him, of course, 
because I was miles away. I merely pulled the draw 
string which fired the 88 millimeter shell. 

As far as I am concerned, it was merely a puft of smoke 
on the side ot a hill. 

I had nothing against this man personally. | was merely 
doing my duty for the Fuehrer and the Fatherland, in 
the struggle to save the world from the Bolshevik 
Democrats, 

It was an entirely impersonal matter. 

Heil Hitle:! 

Music: A pompous and Wagnerian strain, going out quickly 
under: 

Voice: When the last bomb has crumpled 

And the tank is garaged 

And the cruiser wheels about and makes for port, 

When the tape is scraped off the windows in London, 

And the delicatessens of Copenhagen once again break 
out in green neon, 
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When the wives and children go down to the station in 
Council Bluffs, 

Knowing that Victory comes in on the 5:45, 

Mrs. Peters will be sitting alone at the front room win- 
dow listening to the bells and the whistles 

What will you be doing then, Blitz Boy? 

Where Will you be going then, Warmaker Extraordinary? 
What impersonal matter will absorb you on that day, 

Master of Europe? 

Che mother of the smokepuff on the hillside 

Will finger a worn gold star, 

Remembering the son you killed merely in the name of 
the Mystic of Munich. 

Music: A development of the prevwus cue. It fades unde) 

the speech of Ferriter 

FeRriTer: I’m Charlie Ferriter. Me and Hank was crawling 

on our bellies up a slope one morning and there was a 
stinking big red flash, and when I looked around again, 
Hank was just a mess of rags and a couple of bones 
stickin’ through. 

Me and Hank used to get into arguments abput the war. 

He used to talk about Freedom and he said that’s what 
we were fighting for. . 

Well, for Criney’s sake I knew that, he didn’t have to tell 
me that, anybody except a fascist louse would agree 
it’s the best thing in the world you could fight for. But 
what I'd like to know is, why do you have to fight for it 
every 25 vears? Can’t somebody figure a way around 
that? 

What bothers me 1s whether I’m being a sucker. Because 
if this war don’t add up to something big — bigger 
than ever came out of any other war — then | don’t 
know what I’m doing in this outfit. 

I used to say to Hank, if the people who are still alive 
when this one’s over — if those people don’t do some- 
thing sensible about it, then what is the use? What's 
the good of guys like Hank Peters getting knocked 
off if nobody knows what to do over their dead bodies? 

(Angrily) What are you going to do about it? 

Music: A very angry passage, cutting out suddenly and 

sharply for: 

Voice: (the same as we have been hearing): 

I was Hank Peters. 

I assure you I hated to go. It is not easy to leave a woman 
crying at a train-gate. It is not easy to leave a mother 
standing at a window; to walk away and not look back 

You can get lonesome no matter what, when you are fai 
from home, especially if you don’t know when if ever 
you are coming back. 

1 am dead of the mistakes of old men, 

And I lie fermenting in the wisdom of the earth. 

I am very dead, but no deader that the British who struck 
at Alamein, the Reds who crossed the Dnieper going 
west. 

1 am silenced, but no more silent that the Partisans ot 
Yugoslavia who fought tanks with their bare hands 
and a bottle of benzine. 

I am missing, but not farther than a tamined Greek. 

I am buried. but no deeper than the children of Chung: 
king. 

I know, | know, 

How there will be the jubilation at the end, 

And how the proclamations will be sent out on the wait: 
ing air. 

They will gather in committee, 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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The Inconstant Reader 


By PHYLLIS McGINLEY 


OTHING so fevers my blood and disturbs my breathing 

as the treatises published every year or so titled The 
Knack of Reading or How to Enjoy the Written Word. 
These books teem with lists of “musts,” directions for an- 
notating margins, underlining paragraphs, or simply get- 
ting through the most chapters in the least time. The very 
thought of being so condescendingly considered by my 
(no doubt) betters sends me screaming to the comic sec- 
tions of the evening paper or to the goriest whodunit. 

One scholarly gentleman leaped to fame not long ago 
by frowning upon solitary reading, by which he meant 
reading in bed. How vicious was the setup he pictured — 
the shaded light, the hushed house, the box of caramels on 
the night stand. And, huddled under the blanket, the poor 
besotted wretch with his book, rapt, lost to shame, prob- 
ably skipping the descriptions. It’s a sad vision. There but 
for the grace of God, go I. In fact, as I peer closer, there 
I am. Not only am I omitting the duller passages, but also 
I'm peeking at the ending to see how the thing comes out, 
and if I don’t like it, I shan’t finish it. For my contention is 
that no rules apply to reading save the post-card legend, 
“Having worderful time.” 

So firmly am I convinced of it, indeed, that I intend 
to lay down a few rules of my own, worked out over years 
of scatterbrained but incurable devotion to the printed page. 
I call my system the McGinley Plan. No money refunded, 
no results guaranteed. 

My scheme calls for complete irreverence in the pres- 
ence of the immortals. If I prefer to begin at the denoue- 
ment and read backward, well and good. It’s my book. Take 
Anna Karenina. Upon my first encounter with that story, I 
became so interested in Kitty and so dubious about her 
future that I skipped hastily over parts unconcerned with 
her and went back later to pick up the snarled threads of 
Anna’s life. 

This is what I call the Hop, Skip, and Jump Method, 
and it is peculiarly well adapted to Tolstoy, who arranged 
his chapter in neat compartments. 

The Christopher Columbus or Look-What-I-Found Meth- 
od demands a vaster literary ignorance than the average 
reader can muster. But it works fine for me. I am fortunate 
enough to have escaped from college unscarred by any bat- 
tles with a General Survey of English Literature. So there 
are enchanting gaps in my education, and I am constantly 
running across some gem that turns out to have been part 
of every dishwater-dull freshman course. Cranford is an 
example. I pried it from a shelf one rainy day in a summer’ 
hotel and went around for weeks afterward, fixing my 
friends with a glittering eye and declaiming: “You must 
tead Cranford. It’s by somebody named Mrs. Gaskell — 
ever hear of her?” Pamela was a discovery of mine, The 
Innocent Voyage another, and I expect to run across Othello 
any moment now. 

I remember that | first met up with Jane Austen at 
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the public library. But then, I’m always encountering the 
most delightful people there. Lending libraries demoralized 
me. I'd forgotten how I used to browse among Mr. Car- 
negie’s familiar brown-covered volumes when my hair was 
in pigtails. Then along came gas rationing and the lending 
libraries of my choice beckoned vainly from Upper Vil- 
lage. I took to trotting along with the school children 
to the free institution, which was nearer. At first I was too 
weary when I arrived there to totter farther than the 
front “A” shelves, and I began bringing Miss Austen home 
to tea. It was with mingled shock and pleasure that I met 
Mansfield Park and Emma and Northanger Abbey and the 
rest of that entertaining company. 

But the Overlapping or Club-Sandwich Method is my 
pet. This calls for at least three volumes of varying degrees 
of excitement. Jean-Christophe, a mystery, and something 
by the latest returned foreign correspondent would be the 
ideal combination; and here’s how you juggle them: 

First, make sure of a long, quiet evening to yourself. 
See that the lights are adjusted nicely, the pillows propped 
at comfortable angles. Now. Take off the paper jacket of 
Inside Eisenhower or whatever happens to be that omnis- 
cient collection of “stirring stuff; must be read by every 
student of military affairs today.” As a student of military 
affairs you are strictly a dilettante; but peruse carefully the 
first five references to how the author called the turn on 
current invasion landings. That will bring you to page 5. 
Then wipe your glasses, and lay the book aside with an 
envelope to mark your place. 

Lean over, then, and tug at the bulk of Jean-Christophe 
till you have dislodged it, find the chapter where you left 
off last evening or the evening before. You can’t, with ef- 
frontery, go whirling through Rolland, so saunter sedatively 
down those Gallic pathways until you recall suddenly that 
there’s an extra eclair. reposing in the cake box. On your 
way upstairs again from the pantry, pick up the detective 
story, still in its wrapping paper, sent over this afternoon 
from Brentano's (Adv.). It’s an idle gesture. You firmly in- 
tend to go on with Jean-Christophe. But somehow you are 
back against the pillows, you are untying the red string, 
and then, naturally, you are fluttering the pages to determine 
if Hercule Poirot is still happily twirling his mustaches. 

Make certain now, that you will remain undisturbed, 
tor nothing this time will come between you and the story 
until the ultimate red herring has ‘been neatly disposed of 
and the murderer brought to the gallows. 

I am taking it for granted that whatever plan you prefer, 
you are experimenting with it under the required condition, 
viz., in bed. At least, your feet must be stretched forth, your 
back at ease, your head supported. Bolt upright, you may 
ruffle through a magazine. You may scan the morning paper 
at the breakfast table. But bed is the true, the natural 
haven when you settle down to serious reading, whether 
the book be The Pickwick Papers, Samson Agonistes, or 
The Body in the Shoe Closet. 


Reprinted by permission of Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


ENRY THOREAU —the oddest of the Concord lit- 
erary group! The man who withdrew from all social 
contacts to a lonely cabin on Walden Pond and there wrote 
Walden, the story of his experiences. So most people have 
long thought of Thoreau. We have lately come to realize 
that this stiff and prickly individual was a man of human 
and lovable qualities as well as a writer of genius. 
We cannot read these stanzas from “Inspiration” with- 
out being moved by their genuine feeling. 


INSPIRATION 


If with light head erect I sing, 

Though all the Muses lend their force, 
From my poor love of anything, 

The verse is weak and shallow as its source. 


But if with bended neck I grope, 
Listening behind me for my wit, 

With faith superior to hope, 

More anxious to keep back than forward it; 


Making my soul accomplice there 

Unto the flame my heart hath lit, 

Then will the verse forever wear — 

Time cannot bend the line which God hath writ. ... 


I hearing get, who had but ears, 

And sight, who had but eyes before, 

I moments live, who lived but years, 

And truth discern, who knew but learning’s lore. 


I hear beyond the range of sound, 

I see beyond the range of sight, 

New earths and skies and seas around, 
And in my day the sun doth pale his light. 


It speaks with such authority, 

With so serene and lofty tone, 

That idle Time runs gadding by, 

And leaves me with Eternity alone. ... 


Now chiefly is my natal hour, 

And only now my prime of life; 

Of manhood’s strength it is the flower, 

"Tis peace’s end and war’s beginning strife.... 


I will not doubt for evermore, 

Nor falter from a steadfast faith, 

For though the system be turned o’er, 

God takes not back the word which once He saith. 


I will not doubt the love untold 

Which not my worth nor want hath bought, 
Which wooed me young, and woos me old, 
And to this evening hath me brought. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


N IDEA akin to that of Walt Whitman when he said, 
“To have great poets there must be great audiences 
too,” is expressed in “My Favorites.” 


My Favorites 


To me a poem is like a man. It possesses that versatile 
characteristic so invaluable to man of adapting itself to 
varied occasions. Not only the poet but also the reader 
determines the true concept of a poem. As a reader I have 
chosen certain poems as my favorites. Every one of them 
suggests something intimate and personal, thus connecting 
itself closely with my own life. Every one of them brings to 
mind something dear, something lost, something experi- 
enced. 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar.” 


When I first read those startling lines from Wordsworth’s 
“Intimations on Immortality,” I was a trifle shocked. It was 
as if I had discovered an unknown light switch at the foot 
of the stairs in a house in which I'd lived all my life. For 
those lines served as a light switch for me — the means of 
brightening a rather dark and gloomy, yet supposedly well- 
known world. The idea of life before birth was an entirely 
new one to me, entirely new and welcome. 

“Oh, oh, tough luck!” I said on first seeing the poem 
“Ulysses” in my Lit. book. “Here comes another one of 
those Greek myth poems.” Then I came to this passage: 


“You and I are old; 
Old age hath his honour and his toil; 
Death closes all; but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with gods.” 


I stopped and reread it. “How like my grandfather that 
sounds,” I pondered. “Some work of noble note!” For all 
his ninety-three years my grandfather still manages to run 
a hundred acre farm with as much sagacity and ability as 
a younger person. There isn’t a neighbor for miles around 
who fails to turn to him for help when trouble comes. 
“Men that strove with gods.” I shall never forget my grand- 
father as he folded his wizened, work-worn hands to say 
grace at the supper table or to read his well-thumbed 
prayer books at night. 

But of all the poems I have read, I have one real favorite, 
“Invictus.” It sounds like America speaking. “Out of the 
night —” I see America in war, a war that pollutes and 
pun shes, destroys and devastates, but I see an America 
strong, indomitable, unconquerable. . . . “In the fell clutch 
of circumstance — ” I see. Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941. 
I see America unafraid. “It matters not—” I see America 
shedding biood on the plains of Wake Island, the fields of 
Bataan, the rocks of Tarawa. I see America suffering all this 
and yet I hear America cry out: 


“It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 
Phyllis Rasmussen, 17 
Wauwatosa (Wis.) High School 
Julia Henninger, Teacher 
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(hats About New Books 


By Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown of the Book-of-the-Month Club 





VALLEY OF THE SKY. By 
7 Hobart Douglas Skidmore 
(Houghton Mifflin) $2. 


The ten men of the big, powerful 
bomber, named the Harpie, are a spe- 
ial unit, bound together, like all crews 
by a deep feeling for their ship. The 
Harpie went to the South Pacific from 
Hawaii, and finally into action against 
the Japanese on an island where Amer- 
ican marines and infantry were sched- 
ed to land. The raids are told with 
breathless speed and realism. But per- 
haps more interesting than the action, 
are the author’s cutbacks into the lives 
pf each of the crew, told through the 

oughts of each as he is on his way 
0 battle. You Jearn why American 
ivilians make first-class soldiers. The 
uthor should know; he was one of 
hem. Now he is a Staff Sergeant who 
wrote his fine book in his leisure mo- 































poem Frents Down Under. 
ne of 
re: 
ISLAND IN THE SKY. By 
Ernest K. Gann (Viking) $2. 
This is another kind of book by a 
ormer transport pilot who now flies for 
e ATC. It is the account of a rescue 
r that fii five men whose plane came down 
‘or all fi mid-winter in the Canadian wilds, 
to run fWith barely enough food for six days. 
lity a8 Kaptain Gann has some _ interesting 
round Bhings to say about the enchanted 
comes. Frorld inhabited by men whose work is 
grand- fying. The rescue flights show the loy- 
to say Blty of pilots willing to risk their lives 
ambed [brain and again to save their pals. 
7 ae THROUGH THE PERILOUS 
os deal NIGHT. By Joe James Custer 
merica f— (Macmillan) $3.50. 
clutch § Joe James Custer was a_ sports 
1941. Biter, covering a football game in 
merica Honolulu on December 6, 1941. Shortly 
elds of Biter the events of the 7th, he began 
all this B new career as war correspondent for 
me United Press. His assignments took 
im through many dramatic battles — 
fn attack on Wake and Marcus Islands, 
¢raid on Tokyo, first crack at Guadal- 
anal, and Savo Island. In the last en- 
Rgement he got a piece of shrapnel 
, School OMe eye and was later awarded the 
7 respondents’ Bravery Medal. 
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1 NEVER LEFT HOME. By Bob 
[| Hope (Simon & Schuster) 
$1, paperbound. 

This is the story of Bob Hope’s 80,- 
000 miles among the armed forces, in 
the course of which he played to more 
than half the army. It is full of wise- 
cracks, all told with the famous Hope 
brand of zany humor. The boys liked 
the shows. “You do just a little bit for 
them,” Hope writes, “in comparison to 
what they’re doing and risking for you, 
and you receive thousands of letters 
thanking you. They thank you!” The 


American public likes the book. 
. AND PEACE. (International 
University Press) $1. 

rhis small book is edited by Nicho- 
las G. Balint, a Czech former editor of 
a democratic paper in Ruthenia, who 
now is editor and publisher of Inter- 
Allied Publications. The 36 sketches 
about the countries on our side in the 
war give concise information in a few 
pages. The 100 illustrations are unusu- 
al:y good. The book aims to acquaint 
us with basic facts about the people 
resisting the Axis. 


A TREASURY OF AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE (Crown) $3. 


rhis tat volume, edited by B. A. Bot- 
kin of the Library of Congress, con- 
tains some 500 stories, 100 songs with 
words and music, anecdotes, riddles, 
jokes, that have come down to us from 
pioneering days to the present. Amer- 
ican yarns of heroes, tall stories, pranks 
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and jests, ghost and witch stories, nurs- 
ery tales, and animal stories show the 
great diversity of the United States and 
its folklore. 


LOST ISLAND. By James 
Norman Hall (Atlantic-Little 
Brown) $2. 


Readers familiar with the work of 
James Norman Hall know how he loves 
the South Pacific islands. His latest 
book tells of the necessary destruction 
of a tiny paradise through the war-time 
rush job of reconstructing an atoll for 
an air base. It is a sorrowful story of 
changes in people’s lives which could 
not be avoided. The natives are be- 
wildered, the white people’s hard-won 
security is destroyed, and the island 


beauty is ruined, 
| | cent Benet. (Farrar & Rine- 
hart) $1.50. 

The OWI suggested in 1942 that 
Benet write a short interpretive history 
of the U. S. for wide distribution 
abroad. The poet completed his work 
shortly before his death. He tells a tale, 
simply and directly, of the making of 
our country. Acknowledging past mis- 
takes, the book carries the burning con- 
viction that we can all take pride in our 
past and keep confidence in our future. 
It is a spiritual biography of our coun- 
try. “Behind every American soldier in 
this war stands the spirit of the coun- 
try he serves. . . . A spirit and an idea,” 
writes Benet. 


AMERICA. By Stephen Vin- 





READING FOR ENJOYMENT 





SHARPEN YOUR WITS 





@ QUIZ YOURSELF 


1. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 

Below you will find four numbered 
quotations from the radio play, “Un- 
titled.” Farther down are explanations 
or interpretations. In the parentheses 
in front of them insert the numbers 
corresponding to the statements they 
explain or interpret. 

(1) “He died also of a broken Heb- 
rew and multiple abrasions of the skin 
of a Chinese.” 

(2) “It was a long street he started 
down, . . Where it leads to is the ques- 
tion of our time.” 

(3) “I am dead of the mistakes of 
old men.” 

) There are vital issues at stake in 
this war. Their settlement depends on 
us. 

( ) In the death of one soldier may 
be seen the summation of crimes against 
every nation and race. 

( ) Because politicians blunderéd 
after World War I, a new war was 
born. 


ll. FACTS ARE FACTS 

You've certainly read “Tuputala” by 
now. Mark true statements T, false 
ones F. 

1. Tuputala’s disagreement with Tuia 
concerned the manner in which the 
‘music should be played. 

2. Tuputala had no formal musical 
education but possessed a “good ear.” 

3. The saxophone which Tuputala 
took with him to his auntie’s really be- 
longed to Tuia. 


ll. HOW’S YOUR SENSE OF 
HUMOR? 

A great many of the statements in 
“The Inconstant Reader” are said “with 
tongue in cheek” and should be taken, 
as the author advises, “with a grain or 
two of salt.” Check those below which 
seem to you to be in this class. 

(a) “I expect to run across Othello 
any moment now.” 

(b) “The Christopher Columbus . 
method demands a vaster literary ig- 
norance than the average reader can 
muster.” 

(c) “Bed is the true, the natural 
haven when you settle down to serious 
reading.” 

(d) “You can’t, with effrontery, go 
whirling through Rolland.” 


IV. WHO’S WHO? 


The names of five authors mentioned 
or represented in this issue should be 
placed in the blanks below. 


Z, is the author of some 
very skillful light verse, an accomplished 
humorist, and is responsible for “The 
Inconstant Reader” in this issue. 

2. ’s fame rests chiefly 
on his philosophical essays and poems; 
he is the subject of this week’s poetry 














page. 
3. If you listen to the radio, you are 
tamiliar with ___, who has 





written many distinguished plays, in- 
cluding “Untitled,” in this issue. 


@ EXPRESS YOURSELF 


WRITE IT DOWN 

“The Inconstant Reader,” though 
humorous, has some serious things to 
say about discoveries. So has this 
week’s “Round Table.” What discover- 
ies have you made in the field of books? 
Write about them. 

2. “Tuputala” is an interesting char- 
acter sketch. Try one yourself, about 
the most unusual person of your ac- 
quaintance. 


WORDS TO THE WISE 

Make it shorter! For each italicized 
phrase find one word that expresses 
the same idea. All words are from 
“Untitled.” 


1. multiple 5. quadrant 
2. anesthesia 6. obviously 
3. poignant 7. exuberantly 
4. sombre 8. jubilation 


a. The mathematician frequently has oc- 
casion to measure a quarter of a circle. 

b. In the winter the landscape takes on 
a dark and dreary aspect. 

c. According to recent polls, a majority 
of the American people are clearly and 
plainly in favor of a world organization 
to outlaw war. 

d. With the great advance of science, 
the choice of vocations after the war will 
be many and varied. : 

e. There will be great celebrating and 
rejoicing among all Allied nations when 
our armies march into Berlin. 

f. The tragic and deeply-moving story 
of the destruction of Lidice will be re- 
membered for many years to come. 

g. Chemists have made great progress 
in the discovery of drugs that produce 
loss of physical sensation. 

h. The crowd cheered with great en- 
thusiasm when our team made a touch- 
down. 
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Untitled 
(Concluded) 


Pose for pictures, 

Sign the papers. 

Territories will be wrangled, and big 
punishments performed. 

It will be seen to that the ruins are 
most carefully policed. 

(Will someone give my best to 
Marion the day that Palestine is 
taken up?) 

Ah, there will be a stirring and a 
busy-ness about the capitals, 

And Charlie Ferriter will wonder if 
perhaps he’s being answered. 

The charters will be sealed in wax 

- above the bodies of the dead 

And all the words will make a noise 
of truth and sensibility. 

But let me tell you: From my acre 
of now undisputed ground, I will 
be listening: 

I will be tuned 

To clauses in the contract where the 
word democracy appears 

And how the Freedoms are inflected 
to a Negro’s ear. 

I shall listen for a phrase obliging 
little peoples of the earth: 

For Partisans and Jews and Puerto 
Ricans, 

Chinese farmers, miners of tin ores 
beneath Bolivia; 

I shall listen how the words go easy 
into Russian, 

And the idiom’s translated to the 
tongue of Spain. 

I shall wait and I shall wait in a long 
and long suspense 

For the password that the Peace is 
setting solidly. 

On that day, please to let my mother 
know 

Why it had to happen to her boy. 

Music: Conclusion. 





This script of Norman Corwin’s radio 
play Untitled, as presented over Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System is here re 
printed by courtesy of the author. !t is 
designed to promote the war effort and 
is available for presentation by any 
group for non-commercial purposes. 
For information write: Norman Corwin, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


The best way to begin a book, accord- 
ing to William McFee is with a birth. 
“David Copperfield,” he writes, “is for 
me the great book of my life. It begins 
with the simple and majestic declare 
tion, ‘I am born.’ There is nothing like 
a start, and being born is undemably @ 
start.” 
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IKE most Americans in Mapusaga, I 
became acquainted with Tuputala’s 
saxophone before I met him. One eve- 
ning during our early days at Mapu- 
saga I was sitting in the old Mormon 
church, where we had our administra- 
tive office, when there came to my ears 
the sweetest saxophone notes I had ever 
heard. What interested me was that 
anvone who could play such pire notes 
should be playing so falteringly. 

The fellow was playing Schubert's 
Serenade, but he would play a short 
phrase or two, then stop and repeat 
it, and then wait several moments be- 
fore going on with the next phrase. I 
went out to investigate and found Tid- 
well (one of the fine vocalists of our 


hospital corpsmen) sitting on a cargo - 


crate beside a large, light-brown Ely- 
sian’ man. The Elysian was holding a 
saxophone and listening to Tidwell 
singing Schubert’s Serenade, a phrase 
at a time. It was Tuputala, hearing the’ 
Serenade for the first time. In a few 
minutes Tidwell sang the whole piece 
through without a stop. Tuputala, sit- 
ting motionless and all ears, was al- 
lowing it to register on his infallible 
musical memory. Then he put his lips 
to the sax and gave the lower hillside 
as flawless and sweet a rendition of the 
Serenade as anyone could want. 

That was my introduction to Tupu- 
tala’s saxophone, but I had to wait 


o_——_ 
‘The author adopted the word Elysian to de- 


‘cribe a native of a South Pacific island, unnamed 
for reasons of security. 
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some weeks before I exchanged words 


wgwith him. A few evenings later I went 
Ato my first Elysian dance, at a fale 


(thatched hut) in Faleniu. That was 


sthe first time I saw and heard the great 


Tuputala getting hot with a hot Elysian 
dance orchestra. 

He was a musical clown as well as a 
musical artist. He could play almost any 
instrument — and whatever the instru- 
ment he started to play, he invariably 
pronounced it his favorite. He would 
have given his soul to own a saxophone, 
but he had never been able to save 
enough money to buy one. 

At dances he would beat time with 
his size fourteen bare foot, which went 
flap-flap on the floor so loudly you 
could almost consider it a part of the 
drum section. He also kept time with 
his head, and when he got into the hot 
and fast runs with his saxophone, his 
neck went through some alarming con- 
tortions. If the stringed instrument of a 
near-by player was the slightest shade 
off tune Tuputala would reach over 
with one swift movement, in the middle 
of a piece, and give the proper tuning 
key just a hair of a turn and go on as 
though nothing had happened. I don’t 
think that was clowning. It was just that 
Tuputala could not endure a chord with 
a flaw in it, even a flaw too small for 
detection by ordinary ears. 

One night in August, 1942, 1 was 
reading in my tent when a _ vague 
awareness came to me that something 
or someone was near the tent entrance. 
It might have been a moving shadow 
or it might have been a noise no louder 
than the moths made around the elec- 
tric light above the table. I looked up 
from my book and there in front of 
the tent entrance stood Tuputala. How 
long he had been there I couldn’t say. 
It might have been a half hour. 
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By Captain Robert P. Parsons 


All he asked of life was a chance to make music 


That is the Elysians’ way of making 
a call. They just sneak up to your front 
door and stand there until you call 
them in. From their point of view there 
is a reason for this method. They can 
hear bare feet approaching at fifty 
yards, no matter how stealthy the ap- 
proach. At twenty yards they know 
who it is, day or night, and at ten 
gards they know your mood and what 
you are thinking about. So before you 
are within twenty yards of their fale 
they can welcome you in. 

If they don’t notice you, it isn’t be- 
cause they don’t know you are there — 
it means your presence is not desired. 
I have excellent hearing and vision, by 
the white man’s standard, but the Ely- 
sians considered me, like all palagi 
(white people), practically deaf and 
blind. 

I was speechless for a moment as I 
looked at Tuputala and he looked at 
me. He said, “Oxcoose me, gentlemans 
Kaptin, you say I come in?” 

“Sure,” I said. “Come on in. You're 
Tuputala, aren’t you?” 

“Sure,” he said, “dat’s me.” He sat 
down crosslegged on the floor in a cor- 
ner of the tent. Then he wouldn’t say 
anything for-a few minutes. Just short 
non-informative answers to my ques- 
tions that were partly social amenities 
and partly for the purpose of finding out 
the reason for his visit. But you can’t 
hurry an Elysian in conversation. He has 
to go through the preliminaries, whether 
they take five minutes or a half hour. 

If a high chief comes to call and 
only wants a bucket of garbage for his 
pigs, he will start by saying, “I call 
upon the mercy and love of God. It is 
so nice for us to meet this pleasant 
morning. All the round shells are in 
the bag and all the oranges are on the 
twig (meaning “Well, here we are as- 
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CAPTAIN ROBERT P. PAR- 
SONS, of the Navy Medical Corps, 
is now Commanding Officer of the 
U. S. Navy Hospital in Shoemaker, 
California. He is a graduate of 
Harvard Medical School, and au- 
thor of Trail to Light, the biog- 
raphy of Joseph Goldberger, who 
pioneered in the United States 
Health Service. The story of Tupu- 
tala will appear in Captain Par- 
sons’ new book Mob 3 (Mobile 
Hospital 3), which will be pub- 


lished in the spring. 








sembled together”). We are meeting, | 
hope, in the best of health, but not in 
disturbances.” 

Tuputala was embarrassed. It took 
him some time to come to the point, 
or points. At last he said, “Say, Kap- 
tin, | got big trouble with Tuia.” Then 
for half an hour he related how Tuia 
had induced him, three months earlier, 
to leave a good stevedoring job in Faga- 
toga and come to Mapusaga to play in 
one of Tuia’s dance orchestras. 

At that time a clever dance racketeer 
could operate different orchestras in 
different villages every night in the 
week and with fifty cents admission 
make a net profit of fifty dollars from 
each fale where one of his orchestras 
was furnishing the music. The musi- 
cians themselves received two dollars 
for the evening’s work — if they could 
collect it from the orchestra owner. 

The orchestra owners really owned 
the orchestra — bodies, souls, and_in- 
struments (as Tuia did) or had ob 
tained exclusive orchestra rights in 
certain villages through arrangements 
with the high chiefs of those villages. 
There was no muscling in. You either 
had exclusive village rights or you had 
nothing. It was tighter than a musi- 
cians’ union in the States. 

The proposition had looked very at- 
tractive to Tuputala because two dol- 
lars a day was considerable money for 
doing something that he loved to do 
anyhow. It did not appear remarkable 
to Tuputala that he, acknowledged in 
every village as the number one saxo- 
phonist of the island, should not own a 
saxophone, or that he should be work- 
ing for two dollars a day for a boss 
who was making so much money on 
Tuputala’s playing that the boss could 
not even imagine what to do with it 
all 

The only thing worrying [luputala 
was that he had never been able to 
collect evenings pay in three 
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one 


months. That evening he had demanded 
a settlement. Harsh words had been 
exchanged. Tuputala had dared to talk 
back to Tuia and to tell what he 
thought of him because Tuputala was 
not, strictly speaking, a citizen of Ma- 
pusaga — and therefore not subject to 
the caprices of the chief. 

Tuia had called Tuputala the equiv- 
alent of a base and uncouth yokel. He 
would pay Tuputala off and be rid of 
him and never again could Tuputala 
play in one of Tuia’s orchestras or even 
touch one of Tuia’s saxophones. 

The “big trouble” about which Tu- 
putala was now complaining to me had 
occurred in the pay-off. Tuia had 
shown him a lot of arithmetic, proving 
that he owed Tuputala exactly fifteen 
dollars. Tuputala thought it should be 
thirty dollars. The sums were so small 
because Tuputala’s “board and room” 
were deducted from his salary. He had 
been occupying a mat in Tuia’s fale 
and had moreover been eating four 
meals a day at the Tuia menage. Also 
Saki, Tuia’s wife, had been washing 
Tuputala’s lava-lavas for him. 

I asked Tuputala what he was go- 
ing to live on, now that he was black- 
listed from Tuia’s orchestras and had 
been thrown out of Tuia’s fale where 
he had been eating and using a sleep- 
ing mat. Tuputala was at a loss to 
understand my concern on this point. 
No Elysian has ever been known to 
worry about what the morrow. will 
bring or fail to bring. He said that he 
would get his taro “okay same like be- 
fore” because he was now living with 
his “cushin™ (cousin), Tavili, whose 
fale was only two fales down the hill 
from Tuia’s. 

I suggested that his cushin would ex- 
pect some payment sooner or later for 
this, to which he replied, “No, dat is 
my aiga (family) and we don’t pay no 
money to aigas.” Maybe he would give 
his “cushin a presents sometimes like 
maybe can salmon or pisoupo.” (Pea 
soup was the first type of canned food 
to reach the islands. Thus, all canned 
food was likely to be called “pisoupo.”) 
I asked him how long he could buy 
things like that with fifteen dollars. 
“Maybe long time,” he said. “Tuia will 
give me de odda fifteen dolla when he 
hear you gentlemans Kaptin know about 
dis.” 

“How will 
asked him. 

“He maybe know about dat now,” 
he said. And probably he was right, be- 
cause nothing much was ever said or 
thought in Mapusaga that didn’t spread 
to every fale in the village within a 


fuia hear about it?” I 
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few minutes by some telepathy. Tup- 
utala wanted to change the subject. 
He didn’t want to be reminded that 
some day soon his money would be 
spent and his welcome at the home 
of his cushin might be worn out. 

Tuputala made many visits to my 
tent after that. He wanted especially 
to talk about music and his musical 
ambitions. On the other island he had 
been a prize fighter, at ten dollars per 
infrequent fight, and since his early 
youth had made a bare living playing 
in dance orchestras or concert orches- 
tras when not engaged in plantation 
labor. His only happiness had been 
with music. He could be supremely 
happy if he could live by his music 
and not have to work as a stevedore or 
in taro patches. 

All he really needed to make him 
happy, Tuputala said, was a saxophone. 
He wanted to make a down payment 
of twenty dollars with me, have me 
arrange for the shipment of a good 
secondhand sax from the States, and 
then pay a dollar or two at a time until 
the account was settled. I told him | 
would write to the States for a sax but 
that I would own it and he would play 
it. If he owned it, I told him, he would 
sell it at some period of want and 
then he would be unhappy again. The 
deal delighted him. 

Tuputala talked about music. He 
said that all Elysians were pretty good 
natural musicians but that only rarely 
would one make the effort to study mu- 
sic seriously. That was why they didn’t 
know the difference between a major 
and minor key. He said they sang 
church music, popular American music, 
and their own folk songs all in minors 
just because they liked it that way, not 
because they knew what t':ey were do- 
ing. He said, “De way dey sing “De 
Sta Spangle Banna,’ you American have 
hard time to know what it is dey sing.” 
Tuputala was quite correct. You could 
scarcely recognize the music or words, 
but a chorus of Elysian school kids sing- 
ing “De Sta Spangle Banna,” was al- 
ways so soulful that it was a sure-fire 
tear-jerker for any American. 

During the months we waited for the 
sax to arrive, Tuputala entertained me 
scores of times with guitar or ukelele. 
He could glance at a piece of sheet 
music, hum it to himself a moment 
while he flapped time with his bare 
foot, and then play it through flawlessly. 
He could listen to a new song, on the 
radio, shut off the music, and repeat it, 
usually better than the radio perform- 
ance, without missing a word or a note. 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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Echoing the roar of guns and throb of tanks on distant battlefields, the hurrying song. 


of giant driver wheels rings without letup along the steel paths of America's railroads. 
e The railroads are putting all their steam into a single purpose — that of 

making sure that American fighting men get the things they need 

to hasten war's end. ¢ The products of farm and factory 

must flow surely, steadily and swiftly to the far-flung battle 

fronts. There must be plenty — ahead of time. e It is 

here the railroads serve. For about nine-tenths of 

everything the armed services require is 


carried by the rails. e Day after day, night 
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YOU CAN COME IN NOW 


By SAM BURGER, Aviation Editor 


Army Five-six-eight-zero to 
Mitchel Tower . . . over Coney 
Island at two thousand. . . . Es- 
timating Hempstead at fourteen- 
thirty . . . request clearance to 
field and traffic. . . . Over. 

Army Five-six-eight-zero from 
Mitchel Tower . . you are 
cleared to enter traffic path at 
fifteen hundred . . . traffic is 
Navy Corsair landing on run- 
way one-three . . . you are num- 
ber two to land . . . wind South- 
east at one five . . . contact tow- 
er on base leg. . . . Over. 

Mitchel Tower from Army 
Five-six-eight-zero . . . Roger 

. all traffic received . . . wil- 
co tower on base leg. . . Five- 
six-eight-zero . . . out. 

Staff Sgt. Ralph Strom of 
Kenmore, N. Y., laid down the 
mike and walked over to me. 
“That’s all there is to it,” he 
grinned. 

“Whoa!” I said. “It may be 
clear to the senior operator of 
Mitchel Tower, but it sounds 
like double talk to me.” 

We were standing in the 
glassed-in tower high above 
Mitchel Field, on Long Island, 
headquarters base for the First 
Air Force. Below us was the 
hangar line, usually called the 





ramp. On its broad concrete 
expanse were parked dozens of 
planes, ranging from squat, 
powerful Thunderbolts to 
mighty four-engined Flying 
Forts. Ordnancemen were work- 
ing on the top turret of a B-25. 
Two silver painted Liberators 
were warming up. The Navy 
Corsair swooped in for a land- 
ing. 

Sergeant Strom smiled. “It 
works this way. The tower is 
really the boss of the airport. 
With hundreds of aircraft tak- 
ing off and landing at Mitchel, 
someone has to control and di- 
rect traffic to split second sched- 
ule. That is our job in the tow- 
er. We control all traffic within 
a 3-mile radius, although we 
may receive calls from as far as 
15 to 20 miles away. 

“The tower chief must know 
the position and altitude of 
every aircraft within this radi- 
us. He must know which run- 
ways are in use every moment. 

“When Army 5680 called he 
gave us his position and his 
ETA (estimated time of arriv- 
al) which is 14:30 on our 24- 
hour clock, or 2:30 on a civil- 
ian clock. I gave him permission 
to enter the traffic pattern at 





SCENE IN MITCHEL TOWER. SGT. STROM AT RADIOPHONE. 
LIEUTENANT IN BACKGROUND I$ EXAMINING BISCUIT GUN. 





1500 tect, and told him what 
the traffic was on the field.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I remember 
you told him to use runway 
one-three. But I don’t under- 
stand how he can tell the way 
your runways are numbered.” 

Sergeant Strom explained. 
“Runway one-three really means 
80 degrees, which is the mag- 
netic compass bearing which 
the pilot must fly if he is to 
land on it. When he comes 
down to 1500 feet on his base 
leg, he will turn into that com- 
pass bearing for the final ap- 
proach. Runway one-three is 
the downwind runway at the 
moment.” 

“What is the base leg?” I 
asked. 

“It is the section of the field 
over which the pilot will be fly- 
ing just before he makes his 
final approach. Army Five-six- 
eight-zero should be calling any 
minute now. Holy Smoke!” 


Some Excitement 


I followed the  sergeant’s 
gaze. He was watching a Piper 
Cub taxi down the ramp and 
turn for a take-off on runway 
one-three! The _ sergeant 
grabbed a large, electric search- 
light and aimed it at the Piper 
Cub. 

“This ‘biscuit gun’ will reach 
him,” said Sergeant Strom. “You 
can see its beam 8 to 10 miles 
even in daylight. I’m giving 
him the steady red beam, 
which means ‘stop where you 
are. Do not take off.’ Look, he’s 
got it! Now I will flash it on 
and off. That means ‘return to 
the line’.” 

The Piper Cub turned slowly 
and taxied back to the hangar 
line. Just then the loudspeaker 
blared out. 

Army Five-six-eight-zero call- 
ing Mitchel Tower . . . flying 
base leg at fifteen hundred . . . 
request permission to land. . . . 
Over. 

Sergeant Strom picked up the 
radio telephone. 

Mitchel tower to Army Five- 
six-eight-zero . . . wind South- 
east one-two . . . you can come 
in now. ... er. 

Army Five-six-eight-zero. . . . 
Roger. 





What’s a 
landing”? 
Coming in with ONE 
WING LOW. 
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Next week: Who's a 
nursemaid? 
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Each week, 400 planes are 
being sold by the U. S. Goven- 
ment to buyers all over the 
United States. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration is in 
charge of sales. Their job is to 
sell 100,000 planes which have 
been used in training centen 
and civilian flying schools. 

The eight regional offices of 
the C.A.A. each sell an average 
of fifty planes a week. Every 
type of plane is included, fast 
and slow, large and_ small. 
Among these are about 6000 
trainers, mostly Pipers. 

Prices have been set by the 
Office of Price Administration, 
and range from $700 up to 
$10,000. 

= - m 

The Navy announces its ow? 
jet-propulsion fighter plane, 
nicknamed the Swish. The 
Swish resembles a shark with 
wings, and of course, has 10 
propeller. Those who have seen 
the Swish in flight are aston 
ished at its steep rate of climb 
and maneuverability. 
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The “Rambler” Roars into Rangoon 


This morning you're flying with the 
crew of the “Rangoon Rambler” ..< 
Crouched in the glassed-in nose beside 
you, Lt. Guy Spotts, the navigator, stud- 
ies 2 map spread across his knees, 
checks off landmarks as they slide past 
underneath. Suddenly he peers ahead 
.. speaks into his throat-microphone: 
“Pilot from navigator. There she is, 
Rote. We can see the target now. Alter 
course to three-three-zero.” 


and black smoke. The ship beside it ex- 
plodes. Flames break out from a third. 
And a fourth. Currie and the other 
bombardiers were “‘on the beam” today. 
Rote banks the Lib around steep, and 
you high-tail for home. You're congrat- 
ulating yourself when . . . “Fighters at 
four o’clock—high!"’ somebody yells. 
You look up and see a formation of 
Japs sweeping out of the sun. 


Now it’s the gunners’ turn. And be- 


THE “RANGOON RAMBLERS”: Standing: Sgt. 


“Roger!” Capt. Raymond Rote, the pi- 
lot, eases the big B-24 around and 
straightens out on his new course. 


tween squirts of their big, twin-50’s Ferd ad Kaochesl. ry > - Raymond Rots: 
»y k P ; omataiic: Capt. Gordon Wilson; Lt. Guy Spotts; Lt. Robert 
they keep up a running pep-talk: Currie; Sgt. Joseph Willis, gunner. Seated: Sgt. John 


“There goes his wing down! He's com- Craigie, Sgt. Carl Paak, Sgt. Adolph Scolavino, Sgt. 


Then you see it... a splash of flame 
against the green horizon . .. the great, 
gold-domed Shwe Dagén Pagoda that 
towers over Rangoon. You're getting 
close... and the crew gets set. Lt. Rob- 
ett Currie, the bombardier, fiddles with 
the knobs on his bombsight. Capt. Gor- 
don Wilson, co-pilot, gives the instru- 
ments a last-minute check. 
Now you’re over the target . . . a flock 
of pot-bellied Jap cargo ships squatting 
there in the river’s bend. The “Rambler” 
lurches and bucks as she ducks through 
bursts of ack-ack and goes into her 
mbing run. 
Your heart pounds hard. Then Currie 
comes in on the intercom... cool as if 
he were ordering cokes at the Assam 
Officers Club: “Pilot from bombardier. 
mbs away! Let’s get out of here, pal!” 
looking back and below, you watch 
the formation’s bombs bullseye the tar- 
get. A freighter goes up in a blast of fire 


FLY AND FIGHT WITH THE 


ing in! This one’s my meat, Salley!” 
“Hey, skipper—kick her over a little. I 
want a good shot at this guy.” 

And two Japs spiral down in flames, 
and the rest decide to quit. That’s all 
for today. You look around at the crew, 
relaxing now, shooting the breeze, add- 
ing up the score. You think of the rib- 
bons each man has won. 

And it makes your chest puff out with 
pride to be flying with guys like these 
... to be wearing the wings of the 
AAF — the “greatest team in the world!” 


U. S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 


ARMY AIR FORCES 


Edward Salley, gunners. 


MEN OF 
ees 


if you want 

to fly on the “greatest 
team in the world,” an 
AAF air combat crew ... 
go to your nearest AAF 
Examining Board .. . see 
if you can qualify for the 
Air Corps Enlisted Re- 
serve. If you qualify, you 
will receive this insignia 

ut will not be calle 

for training until you are 
18 or over. 

When called, you will be 
given further tests to de- 
termine the type of train- 
ing you will receive. If 
you are trained as a gun- 
ner or technician gunner, 
you will go into actual 
combat as a non-commis- 
sined officer. If your apti- 


( —— tudes are out- 


standingly high, 
you may be train- 
ed as a bombar- 
dier, navigator or 
pilot, and graduate from 
training as a Fl - 
cer or Second Lieutenant. 
But whatever your job on 
an AAF air combat crew 
you will be the best- 
trained flier in any army 
on earth. 
For pre-aviation training, 
see your local Civil Air 
Patrol officers. Also see 
your High School prin- 
cipal or adviser about 
recommended courses in 
the Air Service Division 
of the High School Vic- 
tory Corps. Ask about the 
opportunities for college 
training through the 
Army Specialized Train- 
ing Reserve Program. 


For information on Naval Aviation Cadet Training, 
apply at nearest Office of Naval Officer Procurement 
This advertisement has the approval of the Joint 
Army Navy Personnel Board. 


GREATEST TEAM IN THE WORLD 
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cued by LORR LAB oareminr? J 


Dura-Gloss is different. It's so radiant and full of life that you seem to have 
jewels at your fingertips — and the gestures you make with your hands bring 


pretty compliments. The formula with which Dura-Gloss is made is unlike 


others, and thousands of discriminating women have adopted it with real affec- 


tion for its remarkable brilliance, the very satisfactory way it goes on, and its 


unusual wear. 10¢ at any cosmetic counter. 


Lorr Laboratories, Paterson, N. J. * Founded by E. T. Reynolds. 





following 
the films 


“Tops, don't miss ““Worthwhile “So. 





The Brewster sisters of Arsenic andE 
Old Lace (Jean Adair,Josephine Hull). 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 
“i (Warner Bros. Produced and 
directed by Frank Capra.) 
Brooklyn, that strangest of New York? 
City’s boroughs, has long been the butt 
of national legends and jokes. It is the 
home of such Americanisms as The 
Dodgers (Dem Bums!) and Williamf 
Bendix. It is the scene of such palaces 
of pleasure as Coney Island and Duffy’ 
Tavern. All of which goes to prove that 
anything can happen in Brooklyn. It 
is therefore a fitting scene for the Dirty 
Doings of Arsenic and Old Lace 
Deep in the wilds of Brooklyn live 
the Brewsters. A pleasant, well-mear 
ing lot, the Brewsters — or so it seems 


at first. As the film merrily unrolls, you 3 


discover that those nice maiden lady 
Brewsters are as given to mercy kil 


ings as they are to good deeds. One ofa 


their brothers is crazy, but quite harm 
less. The other—Jonathan—is als 
crazy, and anything but harmless. 
This may sound pretty gruesome—® 
but it’s treated in such a light fargRe 
tastic fashion that you'll find yoursel 
laughing instead of shuddering. 


AKISMET. (MGM). 

The faults of Kismet are legion. The 
thin story of a Moslem vagabond king 
gets snowed under by heavy-handed 
dialogue and clumsy intrigue. Except 
for Marlene Dietrich, the cast is mi 
cast. Ronald Colman is too genteel t 
swashbuckle convincingly, and Jamé 
Craig sounds more like an old cowhan# 
than a Persian potentate. 
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Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


ELLO again from Stand By! Re- 
member, this is your radio column. 
you have questions of general inter- 


st on radio, send them to Gretta Baker, 


olastic, 220 East 42nd Street, New 


fork 17, N. Y. 


Here is a round-up of network pro- 


rams for the fall: 


ALDRICH FAMILY — Henry and his 


ang are now heard Friday at 8 p.m. 
bi Columbia. 


BARRYMORE, ETHEL — A new dra- 


patic series starring Miss Barrymore as 


iss Hattie” started Sunday, Septem- 
+ 17, at 3:30 p.m. on the Blue. 
BENNY, JACK — Benny returns to 


bis old spot on NBC Sunday, October 


, at 7 p.m. 
BRICE, FANNIE — “Baby Snooks” is 
ow on Columbia Sunday at 6:80 p.m. 
CANTOR, EDDIE — Time to Smile 
s to NBC Wednesday, September 
, at 9 p.m. 
COLLEGE OF MUSICAL KNOWL- 
DGE— Kay Kyser calls his class to 
der Wednesday, October 4, at 10 p.m. 
i NBC. 
CROSBY, BING—The Music Hall 
pens for business Thursday, Novem- 
2, at 9 p.m. on NBC. Bing has been 
erseas entertaining service men. 
DOCTOR TALKS IT OVER —This 
@ new program featuring famous 
nedical authorities. It™starts Friday, 


October 6, at 10:30 p.m. on the Blue. 

DUFFY'S TAVERN — “Duffy” ain’t 
here” but Archie is—now on NBC 
Friday at 8:80 p.m. 

EMERY, BOB — The popular MC of 
Rainbow House broadcasts at a new 
time — from 10:15 to 11 a.m. Saturday 
over Mutual. 

FIBBER McGEE AND MOLLY — Jim 
and Marian Jordan kid each other 
again, starting Tuesday, Octeber 3, at 
9:30 p.m. on NBC. 

HUMAN ADVENTURE — This chal- 
lenging dramatic series of man’s great 
achievements continues on Mutual at 
4 p.m. Sunday. 

INFORMATION PLEASE — Radio’s 
famous smarties hand out the facts 
Monday at 9:30 p.m. on NBC. 

LUX RADIO THEATER — This popu- 
lar dramatic show is back on Columbia 
Monday at 9 p.m. 

SMITH, KATE — The singer and her 
company take a new spot Sunday, Sep- 
tember 17, at 7 p.m. on Columbia. 

THOMPSON, DOROTHY — Begin- 
ning Sunday, September 24, at 8:15 
p.m. on the Blue, this outspoken com- 
mentator will again discuss world affairs. 

THOSE WE LOVE — One of radio’s 
best family stories returns to its old 
time Sunday, October 8, at 2 p.m. over 
NBC. 

TOSCANINI, ARTURO — The great 
conductor will give sixteen concerts 
with the General Motors Symphony Or- 
chestra starting Sunday, October 29, 
at 5 p.m. on NBC. 

TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR — 
This well-known public forum, with 
George V. Denny, Jr., as moderator, is 
now sponsored by Readers Digest. 
Thursday at 8:30 p.m. on the Blue Net- 
work. 


Ethel Barrymore plays “‘Miss Hattie” 
in a new dramatic program Sunday, 
at 3:30 p.m., on the Blue Network. 


VALLEE, RUDY — Ex-Coast Guards- 
man Vallee is back on the air with a 
brand new program Saturday at 8 p.m. 
on NBC. 

WARING, FRED —Waring and his 
Pennsylvanians have shifted to the 
Blue. Time is Thursday at 7 p.m. 

WYNN, ED — After a long absence, 
the “Fire Chief” is back on the air with 
a new show Happy Island Friday at 7 
p.m. on the Blue. 

(All times given are Eastern War Time.) 


R.S.V.P. 
Two Gls: “What street is this?” 
Cop on corner: “Lafayette.” 
G.Is: “We are here!” 


Good Ole Sunburn-Time 
DALLAS, Texas.—A post-office clerk 
had the answer when he received a 
card demanding an explanation for his 
absence of a day from work. 
“Sunburned so badly I couldn’t wear 
my pants,” he wrote on the card. 


It was accepted. 
Associated Press 








INTERNATIONAL 
| POPULARITY 


Such popularity is deserved. There’s 
no “dancing around” with Higgins 
j American Drawing Inks. It goes 
where you want it and stays where 
you put it. We don’t claim that we 
mix brains into the ink and that 
drawings make themselves when 
you use Higgins. Many millions of 
= bottles sold and International popu- 
St eee gee] larity is based on something and that Ne! 
something is in the bottle . . . the 
bottle with niccrms on the label. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD 
SINCE 1880 








Send for a Color Card 
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And tonight’s the night. You rush 

through supper in order to bathe, 
shave, and spend a half-hour trying to 
decide which tie to wear. You sprint 
the last ten blocks to her house and 
ring the doorbell on the stroke of eight. 
You're eager, excited, primed for the 
occasion. The door opens — and, in- 
stead of the girl of your dreams, you're 
facing a pair of horn-rimmed specs, the 
back page of the evening paper, and a 
preoccupied stare. Her father! 

Your temperature drops twenty de- 
grees. Your courage evaporates. You 
mutter something about having a date 
with Margie He responds with a vague 
“Oh, yes, come in,” and yells for “Ma- 
arge!” No answer, except the running 
of the water in the bathtub. 

Your heart sinks. Your brain balks. 
You're stuck with “her old man” for the 
duration! What to talk about? Where 
to sit? How to get your date to your- 
self? How to start a conversation with 
her, if and when? 

These are the brain-bafflers. 
tor the answers. 


Te Girl said, “Okay, it’s a date!” 


Now 


Q. What is a fellow supposed to 
talk about and how should he act, 
when with his date’s parents? They 
scare me. 

A. First, introduce or identify your- 
self, if your date (shame on her!) fails 
to meet you at the door. Parents are in 
a chronic state of confusion over the 
nicknames of their daughters’ friends 
and dates and, unless you're a “regu- 
lar,” they probably won’t remember 
whether you're “Brick,” “Pine-top,” or 
“Itchy!” There’s no need to go into 
your family history; just say, “Good 
evening, Mr. (or Mrs.) Appleby. I am 
Brick Saunders. I have a date with 
Margie tonight.” 

Having gained admittance, wait 
until Mr. (or Mrs.) Appleby is seated; 
then choose a nearby parking space, so 
that you won’t have to strain your vocal 
chords or amplify your falsetto in order 


BOY dates GIRL 


to be heard! What to talk about? Well, 
how about some of the subjects your 
own parents are interested in? Fathers 
are sure to read the evening paper and 
will willingly discuss anything from the 
headline news to the sports page. They 
are also likely to be interested in jobs, 
hobbies, politics, and local community 
projects. Mothers’ main interests prob- 
ably center around the home — food, 
gardening, canning, home appliances, 
etc. — but they may also be interested 
in books, radio, and movies. Everyone, 
these days, likes to compare notes on 
friends and relatives in the services 
and, believe it or not, parents always 
like to hear what goes on at school! 
What seems to you “the daily grind” 
is another world to them and they’d 
be much more understanding of your 
problems, if you’d let them in on it. 

Don’t try to expound on any subject 
and don’t start an argument. Use the 
question method to find out what 
they’re interested in and, once you've 
hit the spot, they'll do most of the talk- 
ing. Then be a good listener and you'll 
make a good impression! 


Q. What can you do if your date’s 
family clutter up the living room 
and you haven’t enough money to 
take her out somewhere? 


A. Grin and bear it and hope that 
your date’s head works as well as her 
dimples! Almost any home has a date 
space, if somebody will find-it and fix- 
it. An unused basement or attic room 
can be transformed with a paint brush, 
needle and thread, and inexpensive ma- 
terials. The dining room may not be 
exactly cozy, but a vic or radio can 
warm up the atmosphere considerably. 
And what’s wrong with the kitchen? 
Cookie and fudge making aren’t excit- 
ing, but they’re better pastimes than 
spending the evening with the family! 
It’s a girl's responsibility to make her 
home “dateable” and any girl who 
shrugs off this responsibility is missing 
a sure road to popularity. 


SENIOR 
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Q. How can | start a conversation 
with my date? My brain goes “on 
strike.”’ 

A. Isn’t it strange that, no matter 
how much you've practiced in front 
of the mirror or talked to the bedpost, 
there still comes a time when you'r 
absolutely speechless and you cant, 
for the life of you, think of anything 
interesting to say? Well, in that case, 
don’t waste time worrying. Just talk - 
about the first thing that pops into 
your head. Haven’t you seen a movie, 
read a book, or listened to the radio 
lately? Hasn’t anything funny hap. 
pened in science lab or at gym practice’ 
Haven't you overheard an odd blob of 
conversation on the bus or trolley? 
Hasn’t your kid sis pulled some funny 
boner? What’s your favorite swing 
band? What’s hers? She'll tell you, i 
you ask her. 

What you say doesn’t have to be 
brilliant or witty or even make much 
sense, if it gets you out of this mo 
mentary jam. Even the weather — yes, 
the good, old weather isn’t a bad topic 
of conversation, provided it leads some 
where and doesn’t come to a dead end 
with your comment, “Rainy out to 
night,” and her reply, “Yeah.” Period! 
It the rain reminds you of the squal 
you encountered while sailing, that 
time you almost didn’t make it back 
te your moorings, tell about it. Perhaps 
your story will remind her of the storm 
which broke up a hay ride down o 
the farm last summer, when the gang 
took refuge in a barn and tried t 
square-dance to the accompaniment o 
the mooing cows and crowing chickens 
Not that this adds up to movie dit 
logue or a Bob Hope radio script, but 
it gets you started. 


Do you have questions you'd like 
answered on this page? Then write them 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Ne 
names mentioned, unless you give the 
go-ahead signal. 
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Formation Magic / F 


ina NeW Keds Bulletin 
by Coach FRANK LEARY 


Tue mightiest formation in Football is the 
T-Formation. What it is, how it works and 
why it is so successful are all in the newest 
Keds Sports Department Bulletin, written by 
Frank Leahy. “‘Football—The T-Formation” 
contains continuous photographs and dia- 
nversation grams of the formation and each player's 
goes “on maneuvers—the action that made the Notre 
Dame “T” such a potent winner on the 
gridiron last Football season. Chapter head- 
ings are: “‘How to Play Center’’, “‘Quarter- 
back, Key to the ‘T’’’, ““Man in Motion’’, 
“Halfback and Fullback’, “Quarterback 
Strategy” and “Select T-Formation Plays’’. 
To get your free copy of Keds Sports De. 
partment Bulletin No. 8—‘“‘Foot- 
ball—The T-Formation””’, fill in the 
coupon below. 
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leads some- How the ball is passed to the quarterback 


ailing, that 
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paniment of Quarterback and center before the ball is passed Quarterback in position to feed the ball to a hal fback 

ng chickens - - | 
movie di gs REMEMBER “U. S." KEDS? Remember how sure-footed you felt in Keds? Remember how flexible, 
o script but - ae light and “‘natural’’ they were? Remember the comfort of Keds’ shock-proof insoles and cool uppers? 
. =e 2 Right now—Keds are at war in footwear for our fighting men across the Atlantic and across the 
Pacific. But Keds—and the happiness they bring to active feet —will be back. What a day that will be! 
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° 1 Sports Department Bulletin No. 8, Football —The 
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1230 Sixth Avenue « Rockefeller Center * New York 20, N.Y. 
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Here’s my diagram of a favorite 
Wisconsin scoring play. Your quarter- 
back takes the ball and lateral passes to 
the fullback who fakes a wide run. The 
quarterback fakes a run block on the 
defensive back causing him to rush up 
fast on the outside to stop the fullback 
on the line of scrimmage. Your right 
end then slips into the vacated area and 
takes a running pass from the fullback. 
This play has been most productive 
for the Badgers because near the oppo- 
nents’ goal line the defense is congested 
and has a tendency to show fast in 
order to stop a run. In our 1942 game 
with Marquette we used this same pass 
for a touchdown that started us off toa 
fine victory and a great season. 


Get next to 
= 
‘ Wheaties | 











"Breakfast of 
Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 





@ Here’s my advice to everybody who wants a nourishing, swell- 
tasting breakfast dish—the kind that athletes go for. Get next to 
Wheaties. From what I know about good training practice, those 
whole wheat flakes pack a supply of nourishment everybody can use 
in a good daily diet. That’s why I recommend Wheaties for steady 


- FFI (French Forces of the Interior) is. 





“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC, 


duty at the training table and at the breakfast table all year around. | 
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WHO'S WHO 


GEORGE SMITH PATTON Fi 


“Flash Gordon’s at it again,” a soldi 
remarked of Lieut. General George Pattor 
present blitz through northern France. Th 
strident voice, outthrust jaw, piercing eye 
riding breeches, shining boots, shellacke 
helmet, padded shoulders, and two pear peatest 
handled pistols that are the trademark qgenine in t 
“Old Blood and Guts” are again conspicygCalculate 
ous in battle. olve any 

Born on a California ranch 58 years agiftures. It f 
six-foot Patton attended V.M.I. and Wediithat took 
Point, became a “hell-for-leather caval, ordin; 
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man.” He was Pershing’s aide in the Mell} add 
ican punitive expedition. Organizing ty d 
: . ~ , mmsecond, 1 
American tank center in France, in Worl. 
simultane 


War I he fought over the same territory ly 
is in today. 

Fathering U. S. tank warfare in Wor 
War II, he made the 2nd Division “t 
toughest, most feared outfit in the Arm 
He brilliantly led the 7th Army in Sicil 
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now bosses the 3rd Army plunging north some | 
ward beyond Reims in France. This an 
: «+ « located a 
loot pane 
JOSEPH PIERRE KOENIG os a 
WU mM s 
In 1942 Joseph Pierre Koenig was iin.) con 
command of a Free French brigade chargef+. the ¢ 
with holding Bir Hacheim, a sand rid, 
that was the anchor of the Allied line df “a - 
fending southeast Libya. Overwhelming . Is Ove: 
German forces surrounded him; the Na feelers P) 
commander demanded his surrender. K electrical 
nig answered with the most insulting wong ting pr¢ 
in the French language and held Bir Hf The C 
cheim for 16 days. This is the type soldieffmander I 
that Brig. General Koenig, leader of thfociate P 


WO Vear: 

A 46-year-old Alsatian, Koenig neve behind ‘il 
went to St. Cyr (France’s West Point 
but became a veteran Alpine fighter, sa 
20 years of desert warfare, and tried vainh 
to modernize France’s cavalry in spite @ 
old-guard opposition. 

In 1940 he led the last-ditch defense @ 
Normandy. Escaping to England, he wa 
sent by de Gaulle to Syria, took Damasc FURNAC 
for the Free French, and in the summer @ 
1944 became liaison officer between 
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French Committee and Allied headquartes) en k 
He is witty, cynical, calm, understanding tok a : 
has long features, a broken nose, aubuygg'“" © 
hair, and, according to friends, “a diredgg’“Y ‘ave 
and malicious glance.” eds no 
lustries, 
salt ; pipe 18 | 
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5. shellac Step right up, folks, and see the 
d two pealfagreatest mathematical calculating ma- 
rademark qgenine in the world! Got a problem? The 
alculator will solve it for you. It will 
lve anything that has to do with fig- 
es. It finished in 19 hours a problem 
that took four persons three weeks to do 
on ordinary office machines. 

It adds or subtracts in a third of a 
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I. and We 
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; imultaneous linear algebraic equations, 
e territory 


and even stores the answers to puzzling 
ire in Worgscomputations so they can be used again 
Jivision “dor similar problems. 

1 the Army'™ By stopping automatically when it 














my in Sicikffmakes an error, it has revealed mistakes 

inging nort#in some long-established formulae! 

e. This amazing new mathematical robot, 
located at Harvard University, is a 50- 
foot panel, a maze of knobs, counters, 
switches, and gears. It is controlled by 

500 miles of wire and three million elec- 
enig WAS Brical connections. You feed a problem 
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into the Calculator by punching holes in 
2 tape in a coded sequence. The tape 
polls over a drum, whose mechanical 
feelers pick up the message and close 
electrical circuits that begin the calcu- 
lating process. 

The Calculator’s inventor is Com- 
mander Howard H. Aiken, pre-war As- 
sociate Professor at Harvard. He took 
two years to develop the basic theory 
behind the machine. He has spent six 
years building his calculator, with as- 
‘stance from the engineers of Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation. 
For the war’s duration, the Calculator 
is the exclusive property of the Navy. 







































ch defense 
land, he wa 
‘ok Damascul'URNACE FINIS 

he summer H@ The cry of “Dad, have you stoked the 
hee lumace?” may be passé. Instead of a 
nderstandingMl awkward furnace that needs to be 
nose. aubunked every day,. our postwar homes 
ds, “a diredfg*Y have a tiny 14-foot heat box that 
weeds no feeding at all. Anthracite In- 
lustries, Inc. have designed a steel 
bipe 18 inches long and six inches in 
llameter that heats four to eight rooms. 
It needs no chimney, just a vent to 
lhe outside, It has a small fire bed that 





























it of coal than present-day furnaces; 
afeeder that pushes coal in one end 
ashes out the other; a water 
hacket and a diminutive pump that 
“teulates the hot water through the 
udiators in the house. 
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ond, multiplies in six seconds. solves: 


Moduces 40 per cent more heat per’ 





QUINK 
WITH SOLUX 
WILL HELP KEEP 
YOUR PEN 

TROUBLE-FREE | 
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Amazing new ink 
protects pens in 4 ways! 


You’re back at school—using your pen more than ever. Make 
it last. It’s not easy to buy good new pens these days. 
Fortunately, you can use a pen-protecting ink! It’s Parker 
Quink—the only ink containing solv-x. Solv-x is the special 
ingredient that actually cleans a pen as it writes—and ends 
clogging and gumming. It keeps a pen out of the repair 
shop! Start your pen off right this year with Quink. Seven 
permanent, 2 washable colors—all brilliant, smooth-flowing, 
fast-drying. Regular size, 25¢. School size, 15¢. The Parker 
Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin; Toronto, Canada. 




























SOLV-X in every bottle of Quink 
protects pens 4 ways: 
1. Prevents metal corrosion and rub- 
ber rot caused by high-acid inks. 


2. Ends gumming and clogging. Gives 
quick starting, even flow. 


3. Dissolves and flushes away sedi- 
ment left by ordinary inks. 


4. Actually cleans your pen as it writes 
—keeps it out of the repair shop. 


~ PARKER Quink 


Copr. 1944 by 
The Parker Pea 
Company 
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for his private life! 


His romantic roistering 
story is being hailed 
as great entertain- 
ment all over the 
country! Don’t 
miss it! 
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Tuputala 
(Concluded) 


What awed me as much as his music 
was his ability to remember the words. 
Another of his stunts was to accom- 
pany popular music with my ukelele, 
which he did to perfection, even when 
the number was one he had never 
heard before. 

Just a few nights after Tuputala’s 
big quarrel with Tuia I borrowed Tu- 
ia’s saxophone for Tuputala,to play at 
one of our hospital crew dances. It 
broke Tuia’s heart to do it and he said 
I was asking an impossible thing of 
him; that I was asking him to love an 
enemy who wanted to kill him. I re- 
minded Tuia that he was an elder in 
the Mormon church — which upheld 
the Bible that advocatéd loving one’s 
enemies, and that furthermore he 
didn’t have to love Tuputala in order 
to let him play his saxophone at our 
dance. 

Tuia said, “All right, I will lend the 
saxophone, not because I love Tupu- 
tala, but because it is your desire and 
because I love the Americans of this 
village.” 

When Tuputala came to see me the 
next day, I related how Tuia had wept 
in righteous protest before lending the 
saxophone. Tuputala’s comment was: 
“But jus’ only his face cries; sweet lips 
he got, but his heart is mad want to 
kill.” 

The new saxophone arrived from 
Montgomery Ward ($75) a few days 
before Christmas. I sent word to Tupu- 
tala to come up and try it out. My new 
fale was perched high on the moun- 
tainside, difficult to reach without get- 
ting short of breath. 

Tuputala came up the path in a 
full run. He stood in the doorway, pant- 
ing. Sweat was streanring from his bare 
torso onto a freshly laundered lava- 
lava (sarong). He didn’t wait to recover 
his breath; he even saw fit to dispense 
with the customary conversational pre- 
liminaries. His eyes were intent and 
his face was set in a smile of pleasant 
expectancy. 

“You got it?” he asked, looking at 
me. Then his eyes shifted to the case 
in the corner of the room. “You got it!” 
he said. 

“You unpack it and put it together,” 
I said. 

While assembling it, he doted over 
and fondled that saxophone like a 
mother dressing her first-born. 

He put the mouthpiece to his lips 
and ran up and down a fast chromatic 
scale to test all the keys. “Oxcoose 
please, gentlemans,” he said, “what you 
want da fust numba?” 





+ ‘In the Mood,’ ” I said, knowing 
to be his current favorite of the 
and fast section. 

He made it moan and whine; he g; 
it rippling laughter, chortles, plain 
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ineffably melodious sweetness, eve DID 

thing but actual words. He continu The first 
all evening, until we both had exhaufMannel w 
ed our memories of musical compi gland in 
tion titles. mplished 


Three months later it was “neg 


m of the: 


























sary” for Tuputala to return to the fmed Joh 
land of his “auntie.” When it comes#&., down 
make a journey to another island, thelll less thar 
is no use talking about it — in Polynedll Rasketha 
certainly no use talking against it; it@, any | 
as natural an event as the migration @y see gi 
the birds. Now he was torn betweiiion a ga 
the migratory pull and a saxophone Mier the I 
didn’t own but couldn’t leave behing, pay a 
There was only one solution. » their fe 
He came to my fale on the eveniall Highest 
before his departure, and stood on te $990,4 
porch so silently I didn’t look up frilbjected i 


my book until he said, “Hello, Kapiti 
I come to say tofa (farewell) to ya 

I knew what he was leading up t 
he had to take the sax with him. ‘3 


d dec 
hat night 
inute! 

Over a 


how can you do that? I have seven) “Hy 
five bucks in that sax.” otball tea 
Grinning, he reached down under tif lost o} 


waistband of his lava-lava and broug 
out a wallet. He walked over to 
table and emptied its contents. W 
counted it— exactly seventy-five do 
lars. 

“My cushin,” he said. “He want 
look like a big man when I go tom 
auntie’s fale.” 

More months went by. I was mis 
ing Tuputala’s visits and his recital 
Then I had occasion to be on the isla 
of his auntie for a few days. I had 
idea what village he might be stayin 
in No one seemed to know of hi 
around the large village. 

But on the last evening of our 
on the island we drove out to % 
Isaako, « native Mormon missionay 
formerly of Mapusaga, who lived 
the village of Nofo Alii (Home ‘ 
Kings). We were sitting around 0 
kerosene lamp, visiting with Isaako a 
his family, when I heard coming from 
fale off in the bush some strains of w 
commonly fine dance music. It soum 
ed like a practice session of a sm 
dance orchestra. 

“I thought only one man in these! 











lands could play a saxophone that w T 
e , o 
a man named Tuputala,” I said. 

“That is Tuputala,” Isaako said. Hf Coc 
told me about Tuputala’s very wondet S 
ful saxophone. tre 

“Three hundred dollars it is worth refr 
he said, “but some officers get it ‘ 

Ola 


him for only a hundred fifty.” 


Reprinted by permission of The At 
tic Monthly and the author. 
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player trapped a Wolverine halfback The year? This is hard tu swallow—2300 


mowing t for a safety and a 2-0 final score. B.C.! And the Emperor lived to tell 
of the ~ P Oo R T s What would you guess America about it, too. 

_ spends on sports every year? No Horseshoe pitching was started at 
ine; he g you're not even close. It's a tidy $4,- approximately the same time that the 


les, plain DID YOU KNOW THAT 000,000,000. And guess who spends (Greeks began to shoe their steeds—or 

NESS, eve the most? It’s our fishermen. They about 200 B.C. 

e continu The first person to swim the English spend $1,200,000,000 a year. 

nad exhau#hannel was Capt. Matthew Webb of A punch can travel faster than a ten- 

‘al compt ngland in 1875. The feat has been ac-_ nis or golf ball. Here are the human 
, mplished only 24 times since then, speed records: 

Was “nec#iky of them by women. But a fellow Golf ball, 120 miles an hour, by 


The game of checkers traces its an- 
cestry back at least 4,000 years, all 
the way back to the Pharoahs 

Bull fighting did not originate in 


m to the Mined John Sigmund once swam non- Gene Sarazen. Spain, but in Crete under Julius Caesar. 
it comes {ion down the Mississippi, 292 miles, Tennis ball, 118 miles an hour, by At one time golf was banned by the 
island, thel jess than 90 hours! Bill Tilden. F Scottish kings, but restrictions were 
in Polyneg§ Basketball draws more spectators Pitching baseball, about 127 miles an automatically lifted when a certain 
ainst it; it any other sport. About 90,000, hour. king was caught playing on the sly 


the very game he~had banned. 


migration @) see games during a normal year. Punching, 135 miles an hour by Jack 
om betweilion a gate receipt standpoint, how- Dempsey. Joe Louis is next with 127. The first soccer ball was—a human 
axophone fer, the palm goes to football. Grid Running, best time 100 yards in 9.4 s. skull! A few years after the Danes va- 
ave behinfias pay about $67,000,000 a year to if maintained would average close to cated England, which they occupied 
on. » their favorite teams. 20 miles an hour. from about 1016 to 1042, a group of 
the eveni#l Highest salary earned in sports was Curtis L. Hill of Dayton, Ohio, once English laborers dug up the skull of a 
stood on tie $990,445.54 which Gene Tunney _ shot an arrow into the air, and it landed Dane. They kicked at it to show their 
ook up froliilected in 1927 for winning a ten- 614 yards, 6 inches away — which is feelings. And that was how soccer was 
ello, Kaptiiiund decision over Jack Dempsey. _ still the world’s record. born. 
ell) to yout night Gene made $33,014.54 a The auto racing record for a mile is All th ; Frank G 
ading up Minute! held by John Cobb with a speed of -. ke’ — ae r cay y “ 
th him. “Mj Over a five-year span, starti i 868.9 miles r hour. It wasn’t made , = re = i a oe oe BhearncPny 
? pen, staring @ mies pe t s made = clopedia of Sports. The book contains the 


ave seven], “Hurry Up” _Yost’s Michigan en an “A” card, either. histories and outstanding records of every 
otball teams won 55 games, tied one The first known parachute jump was sport under the sun — moon, too. A. § 

pt oe bd lost one. The defeat? A Chicago made by a Chinese—the Emperor Shun. Barnes & Co., publishers. ) 
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2+. Or a way to relax in camp 


n in these’ = 
=" To soldiers in camp, from the Gulf Coast to the north woods, , GL46 y 
ako said. Coca-Cola is a reminder of what they left behind. On “Company a (oy the global 


very wondet high-sign 


Street” as on Main Street, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that 


it is worth, refreshes. ice-cold Coca-Cola in your icebox at home is a symbol “Coke”=Coca-Cola 
rs get it 1 Ic’s natural fee po eam 
~ + + avi to ac iend brevia- 
ifty. of a friendly way of living. Ly Be pay 
= Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 
of The Ane COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Cut Version 


“What,” asked a visitor to the edi- 
tor’s office, “is that blue pencil for?” 

“Well,” came the answer, “to make 
a long story short, to make a long story 


short.” 
Printer’s Ink 


Microphobia 


Two microbes sat on a pantry shelf 
And watched with expressions pained 
The Milkmaid’s stunts 

And they both said at once 

“Our relations are getting strained.” 


Southwest (Minneapolis, Minn.) Arrow 


Military Intelligence 


Sergeant: “See the blonde over there? 
She irks me.” 
Corporal: “Nice irk if you can get it.” 
© 





Ist PRIZE.... 
2nd PRIZB.......00. 
Sed DPRIZR. . .ccccccecess 
4th PRIZE 


$25 War Bond 
$15 in War Stamps 
..sese+++. $10 In War Stamps 
15 Prizes of $1 in War Stamps 


100 Honorable Mentions: 1-lb. packages of Planters Peanuts 
FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive new 2-color poster, 


“Playin 
lustrat 


Fitness is Fighting Fitness’’—suitable for framing. |!- 
with action photographs from Planters advertisements. 


FIND 10 MISTAKES IN THIS PICTURE 
Guy Lreore, 


Read These Rules Carefully 


1 Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
” compete. 


9 Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

2 of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 15 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 


8 Each contestant may submit more than 

* one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, br send a hand-drawn facsimile 
of the label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. 
On top of page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. Fasten the bag. wrapper or 
picture securely to your entry. 


4, Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

Rm. 2408, 220 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 2, 
1945. No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 
and whose slogans are considered most accurate 
and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 
Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Senior Scholastic, World Week and 
Junior Scholastic, February 5, 1945 issues. In 
the event of a tie for any prize offered, a prize 
identical with that tied for will be awarded each 
tying contestant. 


They‘d Better Bel 


Two U. S. soldiers, sight-seeing ; 
London, were walking down Whitehal 
They wanted to see the War Office by 
didn’t know on which side of the streg 
to look. They hailed a passing Tomm 
and asked: “Which side is the W 
Office on?” 

The Tommy thought a moment ay 
replied: “Blimey! Ours, I think!” 


Order of the Bath 


Science Teacher: “What happe 
when a body is immersed in water?” 
Susie Q.: “The telephone rings.” 


Central News, St. Michael's HL. 8., Chicags, 


The Perfect Boy 


Does all his home work 
Does not cut classes 
Does not come home late 
Does not care for girls — 


Does not exist. 
Arsenal Cannon, Arsenal Tech. H. 8., Indianapolis, 


Disqualified 


Voter: “I wouldn’t vote for you if; 
were Saint Peter himself.” 

Candidate: “If I were Saint Pe 
you couldn’t vote for me. You would 
be in my district.” 


Beefin’ 


Farmer Jones: “I got a freak on 
farm — a two-legged calf.” 

Farmer Smith: “Yeh, he came tos 
on my daughter last night.” 


In Memoriam 


There was once a student of chem 

Who was bothered by coughing 
phlegm 

He thought he could cure it 

tBy acid sulphuric — 


Requiescat in pace, Amen. 
The Jamesonian, Bishop Loughlin H. 8., Brooklyn, ¥ 


Corp. or Cap.? 


Teacher: “If I were to be floggt 
what would that be?” 

Class (in unison): “That would 
corporal punishment.” 

Teacher: “But if I were to be! 
headed?” 

Class (still in unison): “That wot 
be capital!” 


Skyscrapers, N. Y. Naval Air Station ¥ 
Home Treatment 


Bing: “At home we treat the 
like the family.” 

Bob: “Well, we have to treat 
with respect or they won't stay.” 


Definition 
Bob Hope: “Know what a gob 





A gob’s a wolf in ship's clothing.” 
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Helping the Japs 


A young lady was listening to a Ma- 
ine officer tell of the exploits of the 
arine Combat Engineers. She asked 





seeing ij 
White’ ha 














oe him what the duties of a combat en- 

54 Tom 7 pineer were. 

the Wan Ob, we're just the guys who build 
Whe road for the Japs to retreat on,” 

2 7 a replied. This Week 
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Concerning Slacks 


hate to talk behind their backs, 
but why do women call them slacks? 


j 
happe 


water?” 
rings.” [Blhe so-called slacks I see each week 
8., Chics, MmMontain no slack of which to speak. 


even he who runs may heed, 
ome slack is what they seem to need. 


man of quite consistent thoughts, 


move the name be changed to tauts. 
Frank Lynn in N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
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The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
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At Stationery Departments Everywhere 
ook lyn, & 
§.- Brookise Bow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 
? Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
lis of paper) just as received from the church missions 
id other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
be flogge illippines. Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
ited. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
“amps cataloguing up to °Se or more each! The biggest 
2 age of Fun in Sta dom—and you might find some- 
at Ww ould Ping really caluable! Price ay 0c to corteus approval 
plicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
AMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 
re to be 
LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
“That wol aoe cone eee a ea 
\W oe Free Stamp Magazine, 
— stamps from 20 different 
Air Sta United Nations Countries; 
: PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
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eat the Dept. 416, Little Rock, Ark. 
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Socrates Said: | 


oy is only 
one good— 


~ Knowledge. 


— 





A, 


The sage of Old Attica 
went even further when 
he added: 








. . . and only one evil— 
IGNORANCE.” 


This stressing of the im- 
portance of education has 
prevailed through the in- 
tervening centuries with 
the earnest men and 
women who have dedi- 
cated their efforts to 
teaching. 


It also is a cogent sugges- 
tion to fathers that they 
take necessary steps to 
assure their children ade- 
quate learning facilities. 


Ask the Prudential man 
how life insurance en- 
dowments can serve that 
purpose. 





Fhe PrupdentiAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 




















10:00, 


World’s finest line of authentic %4"' built- 


up flying scale models used by men in ; 10:30. 
the air forces—the “‘Air-istocrats” of , NBC 
model airplane construction Kits—tops . 
= in authentically-engineered, super-de- 4 pay 
on" Gaeeeen tailed designs. This Group is composed of models of Sibsquite™ Kit SPs 50 11:86 
“HELLCAT”’, Kit SF97 . $3. 50. World War Il planes that are constantly on front pages New 
: i, SS, of newspapers everywhere. These SF Kits contain full- 
PF) size drawings, all printed-out curved wood parts,’ all 
\W) cut strips, tissue, prop material, insignia, wheels, Republic P-4? 
$25 British SWHIRL- a cements, colored dopes, and many other items. Thunderbolt’, Kit SPSL... $4.00 
In ieee Red-White-and-Bine Boxes 
” - - SS 23%” Curti 
oh Wn a ‘ ¥ 5 ee Fe P-40, Kit SP77.... -00 
= —— ’ 
” 3 ” Lockheed P "Mi hmitte@a ¢ 
90 3/16” Vought- Sikorsky 49%" Lockheed “HUB $7.50 “LIGHTNING”, Kit it ores $4. 00 Me. 109, Kit SF74 . Pd.O0 
“CO RSAIR™ Kit SF79 $3. 50 9:60-9 





Be Sure to Build These Special Cleveland Models Air. 


frese’” it UAZ00 --- 1 -00 


Cleveland Tether 
**Streak’’ Kit 











< GPL 5021 
29%” Jap “ ; $3.50 
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3-Goot Cleveland Industrial Training Model Group Kitt 8:30 
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ae ht, this group is composed of 9 famous World War II models de- out curved parts, all cut strips, tissue, prop material, ins nia, wheels, 
signed < to 3-foot wingspan. All are authentic, but with less detail than the wood and tissue cement, and many other items. Each a real value. The 
TER” models—and are unusually realistic for the standard size to Piper Cub may be rubber or gas powered, free flight or line controlled. 
riper < Cub, Ween “WHIRL- $1 50 Curtiss ‘““‘WAR- 
, Kit T1065. 1d HAWK”, Kit T77 10:00. 
SEE YOUR DEALER FIRST 
If he can’t supply you, send coupon with check or 
m. ©., direct (cash at own risk). Add 15¢ packing- edie 1:30-] 
postage charge to all orders. Minimum order, we 00. * Cleveland Alba- 
LIGHTNING”, ‘$1.50 tross ‘Rit a 
a 
1:30-% 
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Hawker Kit T7....... 91.50 supgem rE Ts .. $1.50 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 1:30: 


CITY, STATE.. _.. 1 MWerld’s Largest Manvtacturers of Quality Model Aircratt—Since 1919 odels. Write CB: 
(Please print name and address plainly) 4508D781 Lorain Ave. * Cleveland 2, Ohio, U.S. A. 


When You Build CLEVELAND MODELS You're 2 
Instructors, Cadels-in- Training and Mechanics in the Al 
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issues by outstanding national 
leaders. 


10:00-10:30 p.m. The First Line, CBS. 
Dramatic presentation of naval 
exploits. 


10:30-11:00 p.m. The March of Time, 
NBC, 


News in the making, with signi- 
ficant details of background events. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Music of the 
New World, NBC. 

Series presenting the relationship 

of music to ways of living among 

peoples of the Americas. During 


September and October programs. | 


will originate in Canada. Program 
for Sept. 14 is titled “Concert 
Music” with remainder of pro- 
grams to feature “Canadian Music 
in Wartime.” 





FRIDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — This Living World, CBS. 

Dramatizations of questions of 
public interest, with a group of stu- 
dents discussing each topic after 

the dramatization. Programs will re- 
late to war and postwar problems, 
international and domestic. Oct. 13, 
Allied for Victory — United Nations’ 
Future; Oct. 20, Races and Peoples 

— Tensions at Home and Abroad; 
Oct. 27, Uncle Sam in the Pacific. 











8:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 
nity, MBS. 
Dramatic presentation of the life 
stories of some of America’s out- 
standing young men. 





SATURDAY 


10:00-10:30 a.m. Youth on Parade, CBS. 
Music, patriotic drama and news 
on youth’s role in the war. 











1:30-1:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC. 
Drama of an American family in 
war time, presented in cooperation 
with the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 


1:30-2:00 p.m. Columbia’s Country 
Journal, CBS. 

Weekly “Radio newspaper”. and 
delineator of the activities, prob- 
lems, home life, opinions of Amer- 
ican farm families; farm legislation 
discussed by experts from Wash- 
ington. Monthly reports from Lon- 
don. 


1:30-2:00 p.m. Report to the Nation, 


Up-to-the-minute  news-drama, 
presenting irfterviews and reports 
by newsmen and special guests, 
highlighting the latest 
throughout the world. 


2:15-2:30 p.m. Adventures in Science, 
CBS. 


Intérviews with scientists by Wat- 
son Davis, Director, Science Serv- 
ice. 


2:30-3:00 p.m. Calling Pan America, 
CBS. 


Musicai series trom various Latin 
American capitals, presenting songs 
and folklore characteristic of each 
country’s culture. 


5:00-5:30 p.m. Your America, NBC. 
Story dramas by Leo Kopp of 
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American development, past and 
present; talks by midwestern gov- 
ernors. 


5:30-6:00 p.m. Story Behind the Head- 
lines, NBC. 
Caesar Saerchinger, presented un- 
der the auspices of the American 
Historical Association. 


7:00-7:30 p.m. They Call Me Joe, NBC. 

Dramas based on influences of 

various culture groups on the de- 
velopment of America. 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


ofgered by 


Authenticity of Subject Matter Assured 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 


1841 BROADWAY 





Because the authenticity of all material presented is safe- 

by the collaboration of outstanding educational 
authorities and subject-matter specialists, cyclopaedia 
Britannica Films offer educators the most authentic clase- 
room film library ever produced to meet the demands of the 
school curriculum. 


Correct Film Selection Assured ... 


To help you properly select Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
for your school system, we prepare, without obligation, an 
Integration Study after duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this individualized Integration 
Study before you, you can systematically build an Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Film Library to fit your courses of in- 
struction. 


Proper Film Utilization Assured . . . 


When ee cee Britannica Films are introduced into 
your school system, our Film Utilization Service at once playa 
an important role. Highly trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instructional problems, explain 
the techniques of using Encyclopaedia Britannica Films as 
an instrument for dynamic classroom instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet without obligation 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching Pilms (formerly Eastman) 


NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 

















NEW 16mm FILMS 


CHALLENGE ‘TO DEMOCRACY — 
The story of 110,000 people of Japa- 
nese descent who were evacuated from 
the Pacific coast by the Army in 1942 
and subsequently transferred to relo- 
cation centers. The readjustment of 22,- 
000 of these peoples in new commu- 
nities and in the normal stream of life 
is indeed a challenge to democracy. 
One and a half reels, sound, available 
free through Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C., or from local OWI 
distributor. 


CHERBOURG — Montgomery, Eisen- 








TOPPER 


Is Here! 


with CARY GRANT, ROLAND YOUNG, 
CONSTANCE BENNETT, ALAN MOWBRAY 


TOPPER is one-of Thorne Smith's funniest! This 
16mm. Sound Feature with its galaxy of stars is 
@ merry picture from start to finish. 9 Reels. 


Spot Booking $17.50 Series Booking $15.00 


OUR BLESSED LADY 
(Cathedral ef Notre Dame) 


rejoicing to see Paris free again. She 
has watched the destiny of France. 
A noble and inspiring film that traces 
the history of the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame during the past six centuries. 
Shows the innermost recesses and 
treasures of this famous structure. 
lémm. Sound. 6 Reels. Rental Basis. 

















gegest early ings to assure your receiving 
the pictures you want. 
Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects available for 
rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 W. 45th St. Dept. HS-18 New York 19 
19 South LaSalle $t., Chicage 3, fil. 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 
3022 Se. Harwood St., Dallas 1, Texas 








hower and De Gaulle in Normandy. 
Supplies steam on to the organized 
beachheads. British troops push south- 
east, bomb Le Havre. U. S. troops un- 
der Bradley attack and take Monte- 
bourg and Cherbourg. Bombing. street 
fighting, capture of Nazi prisoners — 
and a German “toy tank!” One reel 
sound, sale or rental, British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

COMMUNITY CANNING — Two reel, 
sound film showing how and when to 
pick vegetables; how to inspect and 
prepare the cans;-hew to cool, dry and 
store the cans. The important princi- 
ples of canning are thoroughly ex- 
plained. For sale or rental from Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, 84 Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 

CORSICA — Dramatic picturization 
of the Allies landing in Corsica, com- 
ing to the aid of the islanders, Histori- 
cal significance of the leading cities is 
outlined, with intimate glimpses of the 
habits and customs of the native peo- 
ple. One reel, sound, available free, 
from Office of War Information, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from local OWI dis- 
tributor. 

D-DAY — Newsreel film on the inva- 
sion of France. Allied air power “soften- 
ing up” the coast — the t convoy on 
its way — landings on the beachheads. 
Commentator, NBC's Clyde Kittel. One 
reel, sound, for sale or rental, British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


DON’T CHANGE YOUR JOB — This 
feature picture on 16 mm. film is now 
available from Walter O. Gutlohn, 25 
West 45th Street, New York City, for a 
small rental fee. An interesting view of 
how the American home front is doing 
its part from steel mill to shipyard, with 
a musical background of a song dedi- 
cated to keeping our men and women 
on their jobs. 


FOOD AND MAGIC — One reel sound 
film dealing with food waste. It shows 
that two milliotr loaves of bread are lost 
weekly in the country’s kitchens and 
that the amount of food wasted in 1943 
would have supplied our armed forces 
through 1944 without taking any con- 
sumed on the home front into account. 
Free, from Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C., or from local OWI 
distributor. 

FRONTIERS OF THE FUTURE —A 
film showing that peacetime opportuni- 
ties still abound im this land as indus- 
trial science continues to create new 
possibilities, new industries and new 
jobs. One reel, sound, free loan from 


Department of Public Rela 
eral Motors Corporation, 1 
way, New York 19, N. Y. 
GLOBAL AIR ROUTES — 
lems of postwar air control 
need for an international air 
rivalry between great powers is 
prevented are graphically presen 
this 16 mm. sound film. A new 
animated air map is used to f 
routes travelled by war-trained 
of the United Nations. F 
rental from National Film 
Canada, 84 East Randolph S 
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HOW TO DRAW CARTOONS — 
complete course in “Match Stick” car- 
tooning is offered in this series, includ- 
ing the following films: “Figures” (2 


> 


- reels); “Heads and Expressions” (2 


reels); “Animals” (2 reels); “Action 
(1 reel); “Hands, Feet, Clothing and 
Drapes” (2 reels); “Composition and 
Story” (1 reel). Study guides are avail- 
able with the films which can be ob- 
tained in 16 mm. sound and silent and 
in film strips. For rental or sale from 
Walter O. Gutlohn, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

KING COTTON — The many new in- 
dustrial uses for cotton are bringing 
this product back to its place in the 
sun. The development of the cotton gin 
from Eli Whitney's first crude model to 
the gigantic modern of today is 
traced. Description of many uses of 
cotton fibres today. Two reels, sound, 
free loan from Department of Public 
Relations, General Motors Corporation, 
1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

MAGIC IN THE AIR — An explana- 
tion of the basic principles of television, 
taking the audience behind the scenes 
of television studios at Radio City and 
showing the construction of the sender 
and the receiver. Animated diagrams 
help clarify the basic principles of the 
process. One reel, sound, free loan from 
Department of Public Relations, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, 1775 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. 

THE NEGRO SOLDIER — An excel- 
lent film, leading to understanding of 
the vital role of the Negro in our de- 
mocracy. The contribution of the Negro 
from the foundations of our nation to 
his role in the present war. Four reels, 
sound, free from Office of War Infor- 
mation, Washington, D. C., or from 
local OWI distributor. 

ORIGIN OF MATHEMATICS — Evo- 
lution of mathematical symbols and 
processes employed by succession of 
aneient peoples — cave dwellers, Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians, Greeks, Romans, 
Arabs, Indians, One reel, sound, for 
sale or rental from Bell & Howell, 1801- 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
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another helpful series of 


CORONET 


“PICTURE STORY” 


SLIDEFILMS 


8 SLIDEFILMS (ice: 200 riteres) $2 


ee 


The non-profit visual aid service offered by Coronet 
Magazine last year received such enthusiastic ac- 
claim that it will be continued through the coming 


school year. 


This service makes available, on slidefilms and in 
reprints, selected subjects from the “‘Picture Story” 
section of Coronet Magazine—ideal for schools, 
clubs and churches. 


The slidefilms, produced by the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., can be shown with any standard 
35 mm slidefilm projector. (S.V.E. Projectors are 
again available.) Titles of three of the eight subjects 
are given below. Succeeding subjects will be an- 
nounced later. The eight slidefilms will cost only 
$2.00. Reprints of the “‘Picture Story’’ cost 1c each 
with a minimum order of 25; 


ORDER CORONET VISUAL AIDS NOW! 


I SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., Dept. 9-18S 
j 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, lilinols 
Quantity Please enter our order for the following: 


Subscriptions for the 8 Coronet slidefilms @ $2.00 for the 
THREE OF THE EIGHT SUBJECTS _ ———.. - P - . bh, 
ies of the Coronet Picture Story Reprints each mont 
aerate cane Mare a the ae cgobee, 1944, through May, 1945, @ 1c a copy (minimum 


order of 25 copies per month). 
eastern ally. To be released in October. (CD Please send Free Circular on the new Coronet Visual Aid Service. 
“Miracle of Moscow"—presents the inside story of the 


organization that has given the Soviet armies their morale 
and tremendous driving power. To be released in November. 
“Glass” —(in glorious technicolor)— portrays the history of 
glass-making from the earliest days. Release date to be 
announced later. 
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News from the Audio-Visual Field 


Kodachromes for Classrooms 

Colorful aids for classroom study of 
the United States, Canada, Hawaii and 
Latin America are found in the 1,328 
Kodachrome slides available from the 
Kime Kolor Pictures, 1823 East Mo- 
rada Place, Altadena, California. The 
2 x 2 inch slides project beautiful and 
historic spots on your screen, as well as 
presenting an insight into the lives of 
the many peoples of the Americas. A 
written manual based on research is 
provided with each group of slides. 
Additional information concerning in 
spection sets and policies available from 
Kime Kolor Pictures. 


Professional Training in Radio 
The National Broadcasting Company 
is now cooperating with the Board of 
Education of the City of New York in 
developing the use of radio as an edu- 
cational medium. The plan is designed 
to experiment with the use of existing 
educational broadcasts by students and 
the creation of additional special radio 
programs supplementing classroom 
work, plus creation of appurtenances 








Let Your 
Pupils Watch 
“Democracy 
in 
Action” 
with 


AMERICA VOTES 
- 1944 - 


32-pages of complete information on the 
1944 presidential election—illustrated with 
maps, charts and photos. 
; Unbiased, informative—designed for classes 
ine 


Problems of Democracy 
jes Political Science 
Sociology 


Order covien for vor ONLY 10c 


2S¢ per single copy. 7. 


Use this coupon to order your copies! 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP -18-44 § 
A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

220 East 42nd St. 

New Yark 17, New York 
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— copies of America i 
Votes-1944, a non-partisan handbook of the | 
1944 election. i 
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School 


Addre: 
City P.O. Zone No___ we anon 
Help Your Students A 
Their Responsibilities as Future Ci Citizens. 











for specially talented students to ob- 
tain professional training in the funda- 
mentals of radio broadcasting. Brook- 
lyn Technical High School will be the 
proving ground with complete facili- 
ties of FM non-commercial educational 
station WNYC available for.class use. 
Analyzing Program Preferences 
A report by Harrison B. Summers, 
Manager of Public Service, the Blue 
Network, to the Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Committee, explains in some detail 
the several factors which account for 
the rise and decline of radio programs 
in the public favor, and shows how 
these factors are taken into considera- 
tion in planning future radio program 
offerings. Present trends in program 
preferences are analyzed to illustrate 
the operation of these several factors 
and to provide a basis for predicting 
program trends after the war. Copies 
may be had upon request to the Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Equipment Boom Anticipated 

To assist both the manufacturers 
building and offering radio and sound 
equipment for schools and the school 
officials buying it, the U. S. Office of 
Education sponsored a conference dur- 
ing the summer on “Radio Equipment 
for School: and College Use.” Current 
estimates indicate that schools, colleges, 
and universities will purchase, within 
a few years after the close of the war, 
radio and central sound equipment 


valued in excess of $20,000,000. Re- - 


sults of the.meeting are being placed 
before the Radio Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education for postwar planning. 


G.L. Joe Likes His Movies 

Figures released recently by the War 
Department reveal that during 1943, 
the Army Overseas Film Service, 
through 19 Exchanges, gave over 1400 
shows nightly—369 features, 556 
shorts, 520 newsreels. Of the features, 
10% were war films, 18% had war 
background, 72% made no reference to 
war. (At home, newsreels were 89% 
war.) 
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Results of Visual Learning Guides 

“An experimental study of the use 
of Visual Learning Guides with ap- 
proximately 1,000 navy trainees re- 
vealed 26% better results when the 
Visual Learning Guides were used than 
when the films were used without 


tute of the University of Wisconsin. 
Dr. Rogers explained to the group ot 

leading authorities on visual education 

that one of the principal difficulties in 


said, “are: they develop ‘a program ot 
purposeful showing of sound films — 


than one showing of the sound film.” 

. In the two years since the Visual 
Learning Guides were first used in 
schools and colleges, war worker train 
ing courses and classes for military per- 
sonnel, they have received the approval 
and recommendation of prominent 
leaders in the visual education field. 
The guides are printed as four-page 
folders presenting introductory mate- 
‘al fc the film and providing a test 
of «0 objective questions on facts 
gained from the film. 

Another recent recommendation to: 
increased use of training guides with 
scund films came from Walter Adams 
in his provocative and challenging ar 
ticle, “Can Our Schools Teach the 
G. I. Way?” in Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Mr. Adams laid stress on the 
speedy and efficient training of G. |.s 
through advanced use of visual aids. 
He states that the training guides util- 
ized by the military courses have done 
a great deal in increased understand- 
ing and retention of facts. 

A summary of the Second Visual 
Education Institute of the University 
of Wisconsin is available for $1.25 
from W. A. Wittich, Madison Public 
Schools, 351 West Wilson Street, Madi- 
son 3, Wisconsin. 


Training in Film Work 


Professional . training for men and 
‘women in all branches of documentary 
film work, to prepare for the postwar 
demand for documentary films, will be 
given at the Institute of Film Tech- 
niques at the Evening Session of the 
College of the City of New York. Reg- 
istration will take place at the office, 
139th Street and Convent Avenue, 
Sept. 11 through 15, and Sept. 20, 21, 
22 and 25. The curriculum lists five 
courses: “Fundamentals of Film Pro- 
duction,” “The Experimental Studio,” 
“Advanced Workshop,” “Motion Picture 
Photography,” and “Motion . Picture 
Editing.” 
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"(Concluded from page 5-T) 
America in International Affairs; Sci- 
ence — and ; Litera- 
ture — American Life and Ideals in Lit- 
erature ; Form and Function 
of Art in Society; Music in Relation to 
Human ; Philosophy and 


Experience 
Religion — The Meaning and Value of 
Life; and Vocational Orientation. Bib- 
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220 East 42nd Street 
New Yerk 17, New York 


A Division of Schelestic Magazines 


HERE ARE 


QF GUIDES 


96 Visual Learning Guides — 
To Increase Film Effectiveness in Your Classes 


Let These Visual Aids Help You Meet Today's Teaching Needs 
With Tomorrow's Teaching Equi t! 





sor 


* Visual Learning Guides—What are they? 
The Guides are four-page folders by the National 
Audio-Visual Council to y 16 mm. educational sound 
films of the U. S. Office of tion, Army and Navy and 
Encyclopaedia (Erpi) Films. 

* Visual Learning Guides—Who uses them? 
Thy Gp coeilly and - any SS eting echest, 
* Visual Learning Guides—What do they cost? 
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EFFECTIVE—TIME-SAVING— INEXPENSIVE 
Fou nd Gene caching atts expecially ccluctle during cashed 
wartime days, with film and test questions ready for 
class use. 
Write today for free samples of Guides in the following groups: 

















VISUAL IMAGES ARE RECALLED 
AND REINFORCED. The test on 
Pages 2 and 3 emphasizes 
essential matter and is « lasting 
recerd fer future reference. 
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GUIDES BECOME A _ SPRING- 
BOARD FOR CONTINUING AC- 
TIVITY. Suggestions end refer- 
ences cre incentive fer addi- 
tiene! study. 











MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY! 
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How American Taxpayers Were Saved 


60,000,000 


on Harbor Tugs and Equipment 


Farry in the war there developed 
a tremendous need for tugs and power units 
to help speed delivery of supplies and equip- 
ment to millions of our fighting officers and 


men’ throughout the world. 


In cooperation with the Army and Navy, 
our Chrysler Division, which had been build- 
ing marine engines for many years, developed 
a marine tractor and a harbor tug (called the 
“Sea Mule”). We built them quickly and in 
large quantities, both of which were very 
important to the armed forces—and at a sav- 
ing of $60,000,000 to American Taxpayers as 


compared to the cost of alternate equipment. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH + DODGE * DESOTO 


BUY WAR BONDS 





WARTIME EARNINGS 
LESS THAN IN PEACETIME 


DURING 5 PRE-WAR YEARS before 
Pearl Harbor our earnings averaged 
5\4 cents per dollar received for all 
products. 


DURING 1942-1943 — two 
complete years of war produc. al 23), 
tion — our earnings averaged 
only 2% cents per dollar received, 


56.8% PAID OUT TO OTHER COMPANIES 
More than half of all the money we have received 


‘ on war production contracts—56.8%—we have 


passed along to more than 12,000 other com- 
panies, most of them small, for materials and 
services. 


CHRYSLER + AIRTEMP + AMPLEX 
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